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est le premier pas qui cotte’— 
is the first step which counts” 


and so it is in education. It is the first step —reading— 
which primarily determines the progress of the child. If 
he quickly learns to read, he is ready to take up other 
studies so much the earlier. 


The more attractive the teaching of reading can be 
made for the child, the more his imagination, curiosity, and 
ambition can be stimulated, the more perfectly the method 
is organized, the more the work can be made to appear like 
play —so much more quickly will the pupil progress. 


All this is done by the Story Hour Readers 


They combine the “story” method with phonetics, and 
contain wonderfully fascinating stories. They delight the 
children. They simplify the work of the teacher. They re- 
lieve the principal and superintendent of a heavy responsibility. 


Do your readers do as much? 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Something New— But Tried 


The New America | | WILKINS PROGNOSIS TEST 
IN MODERN LANGUAGES 


By LAwreENcE A. WILKINS 


Director of Modern Languages in the High Schools 
FOLK SONGS of New Yank City 


: profit, undertake the study of a modern language. 

( onstance = enty Gideon) The Wilkins Test presents a scale for determining 
probable fitness of high school or college stu- 
dents for studying any foreign language. It also 
FOLK TALK provides a basis for classification and for the 
elimination of students who cannot profitably 


undertake such work, 


Interpreted by 


(Philip Davis) The use of the tests will help to eliminate much 
effort which is now wasted in teaching modern 
languages. The experience of the author with the 
tests in the New York City schools indicates that 

FILMS their use will result in a vast saving of time on 
both the part of teacher and pupil. 
(Comm unity Motion Picture Bureau) The Prices | The Tests 


i | A. Collective Tests. 
Tests. 8 pages. Price per | I. Vieusl—Moter (Secing and 


“ ° ° ” package of 25 examination | Writing). 
HH Scene and Sto booklets with 1 Manual of Il. Aural—Motor (Hearing and 
America in Song, ry 


Writing). 
Directions $1.60 net. 111. 
IV. Grammar Concepts. 
w Specimen set. Anenvelope  [ndividual Tests. 
BOOK IT NO containing 1 Tests and 1 | wa eon Coes. and 
irections.- | Speaking) in English. 
VI. Aural—Oral (Hearing and 
Write or ‘Phone peaking) 


The booklet containing the tests contains spaces 
for answers. The Manual of Directions gives com- 


HENRY GIDEON plete instructions for giving and scoring the tests. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston que, 


Haymarket 3104 WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 
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Nature Study and Agriculture 


By CHARLES C. SCHMIDT 


Professor of Education in the University of North Dakota; many years Instructor in 
Nature Study and Agriculture in Teacher Training Schools 


In plan and scope this book is unique. It includes the following: 


Part I—Plants, 192 pages 

Part I11—Insects, 41 pages 

Part 11l—Poultry and Wild Birds, 100 pages 
Part [V—Animals: Domestic and Wild, 83 pages 
Part V—Farm Work and Management, 22 pages 


Nearly 500 illustrations add to the value of the lessons. 


Projects, Questions, and Experiments provide for the use of the material in 
the grammar grades; while the abundant and accurate information concerning 
all common forms of plant and animal life makes the book indispensable for 
reference wherever there are good schools. 


D. C. HEATH ¢& CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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IDEALS UNDERLYING ITS DEVELOPMENT. 

Back of all power in our government is the 
will of the supreme people. We then must teach 
not only for democracy, but for the future of 
democracy. The ideal democracy should exist 
in the classroom in its purest aspect and that 
democracy should go out into the life of our 
nation. 

Training in citizenship is a matter of practice, 
for good citizens do not happen. They are 
trained. The children in our schools today will 
soon be responsible for the welfare of our Com- 
monwealth. We must train them to meet those 
duties. 

If we are to help pupils to so live that they may 
become worthy citizens of the American democ- 
racy, we must guide them “to: rise to the height 
of their responsibilities’ and the school should be 
not only a training for life but it should be lite 
itself. 

Influenced by these ideals, and realizing the 
tremendous responsibility in training its children 
for life as future citizens of our American democ- 
racy, the Emerson School, Boston, met the re- 
adjustment of organization and teaching meth- 
ods in changing into Intermediate School wort: 
by furnishin increased opportunities for the self- 
activity and social contact of its pupils. 

Recognizing the natural social tendencies of 
the pupils in the early vears of adolescence 
and building upon their broadened interests and 
instinctive desires for new and changing activ- 
ities, we have found many opportunities to help 
them develop their own capabilities by increased 
pupil-participation in the conducting of lessons 
and in the general management of school ‘affairs. 

This socialized program as it exists in its rather 
comprehensive state has evolved itself out 
of the difficulties encountered and the urgent 
needs felt for the development of the social ten- 
dencies of our growing boys and girls. 

Assured of the sympathetic approval and an- 
derstanding endorsement of an inspiring princi- 
pal, the willing and heartv co-operation of ¢n- 
thusiastic and whole-hearted teachers has enabled 
the ‘self-activities of these children in the early 
vears of adolescence to find expression in many 
phases of school activities. j 


This increased pupil participation has gone 
hand in hand with supervised study and has be- 
come closely linked with our departmental work 
and promotion by subject. 

The systematic and ever-increasing develop- 
ment of pupil activities has been made possible by 
changes in the organization of the school to meet 
the ideals of Intermediate School work as de- 
veloped during the past five years under the ‘n- 
spirational guidance and direction of Dr. Jere- 
miah E. Burke. 

ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL AFFECTING ITS 
DEVELOPMENT. 

The factors in the organization of the Emerson 
Intermediate School which make this socialized 
program possible and effective are as follows:— 

In the assignment of departmental work the 
time allotment for teachers has been equally 
divided, almost without a variation. That means 
that all teachers have the same number of work- 
ing periods. It approximates about thirty-two 
recitation periods, eight supervised study periods 
and five free periods a week for each teacher. 

The subject allotment was made as nearly equal 
as it was humanly possible to do so. The aim 
in mind was to have each teacher’ carry a pro- 
gram of one major and one minor subject, the 
major subject being one which carried several 
recitation periods a week and the minor subject 
having one or two periods a week. For in- 
stance, a program of geography with six periods 
a week and hygiene with two periods a week for 
each class made a well-balanced program. 

Unity in each department was insured by having 
supervision of each major subject. For instance, 
the department of mathematics was _ unified 
by giving the sub-master certain supervision of 
the mathematics work in all grades of the Inter- 
mediate School. This work of the department 
was systematized and co-ordinated by weekly 
conferences of mathematics teachers, frequent vis- 
iting of teachers, occasional interchange of teach- 
ers, outlining of work, exchanging of papers, 
comparisons of results, etc. ‘ 

By arranging for each teacher to have her own 
room for workshop. Thus dideach room become 
areal workshop or laboratory with all the tools, 
materials, and equipments at hand, ever ready for 
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the use of the children, who took great pride in 
keeping each workshop a busy, quiet workroo'n. 

For example, my eighth grade classes always 
recited geography ‘n my geography workshop, 
where all maps, charts, exhibits, books, maga- 
zines, supplies and equipment were always ready 
and on hand for them. 

The study period assignments were so arranged 
for the most part that each class in geography 
had its supervised study period in geography in 
the geography workshop with the geography 
teacher. 

Each geography class for supervised study had 
the same period each week, in the same geog- 
raphy room, in the same seats, and always had to 
bring the same materials, and thus were the cor- 
rect study habits formed. 

Many opportunities resulted for studying — the 
children as they worked, learning the individual 
characterstics, habits and inclinations, and no- 
ticing the various individuai tendencies, likes and 
dislikes, strong points and weaknesses. 

An insight into their thoughts and desires was 
apparent when an individual study period would 
be assigned or when they took a class vote as tu 
what the class wouid study on a certain period. 
They always had a great deal of work ahead to 
do and realized that the study period was the time 
to do it. : 

Here is the teacher’s opportunity to study with 
the children, not for them. If she but puts her- 
self in the pupil’s place, here is her chance to be- 
come a “study expert” and create an atmosphere 
of love of work in her workshop and make of it 
a real live laboratory. 

Here the children of these early adolescent 
years, who are always seeking for the “new,” who 
Tevel in taking new voyages of discovery and de- 
light in asking “why” and “what” and who want 
their questions answered now, will “attain prog- 
tess under direction” and acquire a motive for 
further social study. 

This is the pupil’s workshop and his study hour, 
and now comes the opportunity to the teacher 
to know the mind and ‘heart of the child and lead 
him in his search for the truth and help him to 
hold ‘his mind in “suspended judgment” until he 
finds the truth he seeks. 

Home lesson assignments were definitely ar- 
ranged for the major subjects for the various 
nights of the week. For example, Wednesday 
was the only night when geography home work 
could be assigned for the eighth grade classes 
and no other work could be assigned for that 
night and geography could be assigned only on 
that night. Thus did each major subject receive 
its just and definite allowance of home work by a 
regular weekly assignment. 

Promation by subject made this socialized pro- 
gram more workable, as it gave each subject its 
own distinct value in the mind of the pupil and 
gave him opportunity for unstinted self-activity 
and participation to any extent for which he feit 
himself capable. 

All promotion was arranged absolutely by sub- 
ject on a basis of effort as well as by actual ac- 
<omplishment. The children understood and 
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realized this and governed themselves accor/- 
ingly. If a child tailed in seventh grade mathe- 
matics he must review seventh grade mathematics 
before ever taking eighth grade mathematics. 
Promotion by subject excluded the vertical plan 
of program and it was so flexible as to give a 
child who failed in seventh grade mathematics, 
for example, an opportunity to review that year’s 
work, for some seventh grade would be having 
mathematics at the same period that the rest of 
his eighth grade were. 

The program was so arranged that it was. very 
flexible, easily workable, absolutely fair, and per- 
fectly just; proved itself elastic many times, and 
was so made as to cover the preceding seven 
points. 

The program had “stretch” to cover the fol- 
lowing points:— 

a. Took care of those reviewing a subject. 

b. Gave opportunity for many individual pro- 
grams. 

e. Gave opportunity to catch up on a year’s 
work. 

d. Gave opportunity to change courses. 

e. Provided close articulation of each grade 
with grade below and grade above. 

f. Arranged that home room class never re- 
cited as a unit. 

gy. Made it possible for one class to visit an- 
other occasionally. 

Many of these changes in the organization of 
the school, made necessary in emerging from an 
elementary school system into a well-developed 
Intermediate School system, were made possible 
by the untiring efforts of our former sub-mastcr, 
who seemed to possess a genius for organization, 
working inharmony with an inspiring principal, 
who allowed the sub-master free rein in develop- 
ing and putting into effect so many of his plans 
which were always in such harmonious agreement 
with the high ideals of the principal. 

The big factors underlying the readjustment cf 
school organization that have made the growth 
of this socialized program possible are the even 
assignment of departmental work; the careful 
allotment of subjects; unity kept in the various 
departments; assignments for supervised study 
effectively arranged, provision for promotion by 
subject, and the thoughtful arrangement of a 
complex program. 

So much for the ideals underlying the develop- 
ment and growth of the socialized program, and 
so much for the detailed organization of the In- 
termediate School that made the development of 
these social ends possible in increased opportun- 
ities for freedom of pupil participation. 

Believing the activities and social contacts of 
the pupils furnish the foundation on which to 
bufld, we have used many opportunities for each 
girl and boy to enrich his own personality and in- 
dividuality, by cultivating the best that is in him 
and rising to the height of his own powers. 

Whv should the teacher do all the talking and 
tell all that she knows, when it is the child who 
is confronted with the difficulty or has some 
prob'em to solve? 

Rather should the classroom be a place of chal- 
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lenge and “combat of ideas.” The child should 
not be stifled. He will think for himself, if given 
a chance. Under the inspiration of an enthusi- 
astic teacher can be developed the instinctive 
tendencies of these growing boys and girls to 
notice, think, reason, compare and judge for 
themselves. They cannot acquire the power to 
think and reason if not allowed to try. Thev 
cannot develop ability to judge for themselves 
if never given an opportunity. 

APPLICATION TO SOCIAL STUDIES—GEOGRA- 
PHY, HISTORY AND COMMUNITY CIVICS. 
During this period of the dawn of adolescence, 

our boys and girls, who are the young citizens of 

tomorrow, easily make the social readjustments 
for co-operation with their fellows. 

Participation in all school activities and in civic 
activities outside of the school makes a strong 
appeal to them at this age and should be used to 
advantage. 

Because of this awakening social interest, the 
many subjects of the curriculum, but especiaily 
the group of social studies including history, 
geography and community civics, are rich with 
opportunities for pupil teacher work. 

In geography the various forms in which pupil 
participation work develops are discussion of ail 
topics and questions by pupils; marking of les- 
sons by pupils; asking and answering of ques- 
tions by pupils; problems encountered, stated, 
and solved by pupils; informal debates growing 
out of lively discussions and the conducting of 
formal debates by pupils, on big questions raised 
and chosen by pupils; all comparisons and con- 
trasts of countries as to their natural resources, 
limitations, development, industrial and commer- 
cial activities, etc., conducted by pupils; the 
presentation and discussion of all newspaper clip- 
pings by pupils; use of all cards, pictures, graphs, 
collections and illustrative material by pupils; in- 
terpreting of maps and charts by pupils; assign- 
ment of home questions, special topic work and 
committee work by pupils. 

All pupils have several chances to conduct the 
recitations, and they are very enthusiastic and 
anxious to have their chance, for there is nothing 
prepared about it, as I select a different pupil 
each day after the class reaches my room. 

The presentation of a newspaper clipping or 
the reading of one paragraph from the textbook 
starts the pupil-teacher with several questions 
which he asks the class to answer. They trv 
for big questions; questions of comparison and 
contrast; and above all questions that will require 
thought on the part of their classmates to answer. 

One question leads to another and soon an ani- 
mated discussion is on. Each lesson is in a way 
an emergency lesson, for their questions open 
up great fie'ds of thought, and their discussions— 
for instance—of the industrial development of 
Japan, and the reasons for it, and the comparison 
with Great Britain and the contrast with China, 
a!l furnish food for thought. 

The pupil-teacher asks the class questions, they 
ask him questions, and thev ask each other ques- 
tions, keeping up a lively circle of discussion. 


They try to settle each question raised, by their 
own knowledge; or by reference to maps or 
textbooks; or by vote of the class; or by special 
topic assignment for the next day; or by a home 
question assignment for the class for that night; 
and they take great pride in not having to refer 
always to the teacher. 

Each question, as it is raised, is settled in turn, 
if possible. Sometimes the discussions drift 
toward history, ancient and modern; sometimes 
toward questions of economics; sometimes 
toward science, and it is really difficult sometimes 
to draw the line between geography and _ these 
closely correlated studies. 

A word of suggestion or guidance from the 
teacher and the discussion reverts to the original 
question in geography under consideration until 
that is settled. 

Some big questions, that cannot be arbitrarily 
settled, they ask to have for a debate and get the 


expression of opinion of each of the classs in that 
wav. 


All these problems are very real to the children 


for they encounter them and try to settle them 
for themselves. Then, too, the problems pre- 
sent themselves for consideration without look- 
ing around for them. 


HISTORY. 


History presents the same rich field of oppor- 
tunities for the child to find self-expression and 
individual participation in the work. 

Here as in geography the children can be en- 
couraged and guided to take an active part in 
the work, to become after a time the chief agents 
in conducting the lesson under the careful guid- 
ance of the teacher. 

Here he is a little citizen taking ‘his own active 
part in the history community, giving of his 
best, and inspired with the idea “that American 
history represents democracy in the mak‘ng and 
not as a finished product, and that the goal is still 
to be attained.” 

Here the little committee in geography or his- 
tory, given a problem to solve and report to their 
fellow classmates, becomes a little social umt, 
working by themselves, exchanges and discusses 
ideas, and comes to report to class and submits 
to their classmates for judgment the results of 
their investigations of the problem. 

Their fellow classmates are ready to give their 
keen and _ critical judgment and are also 
generous in expressing their appreciation of 
effort. 

Informal and formal debates, dramatization 
of historic: scenes, problem work, special topic 
work and committee work give every child a 
chance to find himself and express himself. 


COMMUNITY CIVICS. 


So does the study of community civics present 
unrivaled openings for public activities of the 
highest order. 

My ninth grade class in community civics did 
the most valuable work in “clean-up cam- 
paigns,” “fire prevention campaign,” “safety- 
first campaign” and “health work campaigns,” 
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etc. They proved their right to junior citizen- 
ship. 

So, too, clubs and committees, all through the 
school, assumed control of war activities, Red 
Cross campaigns, thrift and Liberty Loans, etc. 

Through the growth of the socialized prograin 
in the various subjects the school develops into 
a real community, where its various activities are 
in the hands of these growing boys and girls, 
and these junior citizens are given many oppor- 
tunities to deal with “school problems that  ai- 
fect their social and civic interests as members 
of the school group.” 

Eager and intelligent pupil participation in 
school life is closely related to the larger liie of 
the community. Co-operation is the watchword 
of this school community. 

Pupil participation expresses itself not only in 
the socialized recitation, supervised study, 
marking of classmates, etc., in the schoolroom 
itself, but also in the care of the bells, filing 


in corridors and basements, and_ dismissals. 
The yard games and fire drill afford every 
opportunity for pupil initiative, and pupil re- 


sponsibility makes itself felt in taking charge of 
much repairing, conducting of gymnastics, 
oversight of ventilation, and anticipating needs 
for the supply orders, etc. 

The freedom and elbow room they crave are 
accorded these boys and girls when they assume 
charge of exhibits, plays, decorations, entertain- 
ments, orchestra rehearsals, etc. This being an 
“age of committees” any program can be en- 
trusted to a committee.to carry out, and 
their love of leadership keeps all in line. All 
records of home work, extra work, correcting, 
etc., even to the ranking of the Honor List, are 
entrusted to the children under guidance. 

The eighth grades in selecting their programs 
for the ninth year were confronted by a far 
more serious problem than any before the na- 
tions of the world at present. This weighty 
problem was settled by each individual by the 
exercise of careful deliberation and painstaking 
judgment. 

So in every activity of the school community 
do these little social beings learn to think and 
reason and judge for themselves. 

ADVANTAGES TO BE GAINED. 

As a result of these methods of application 
of pupil participation in all work, it has been 
my experience that the children develop 
In power of independent thinking. 

In power of concentrated thinking. 

In independent expression of opinion. 
In ability to apply ‘for themselves prin- 
ciples previously acquired. 

All these children think; they think on all 
questions; they think for themselves and do ab- 
solutely their own thinking, and are perfectly 
independent about expressing their thoughts, 
and are convinced of their errors—not because 
somebody disagrees with them—but when some- 
body in the class proves the result of their think- 
ing or their way of reasoning to be a mistake. 

Each little social being finds that he must 
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think for himself, clearly and ‘oftentimes 
quickly, in order to present his viewpoint to his 
classmates, defend his own conclusions, and con- 
vince others sometimes of their mistakes. 

lf these little citizens develop the power of 
independent thinking in their search for the 
truth may we not hope that they become the 
“logical, constructive, safe thinkers” which the 
world needs? 

I find that this work develops (1) their 
sense of responsibility, (2) their originality, (3) 
their initiative, and personally they gain greatly 
in (1) self-reliance, (2) self-confidence, (3) ability 
to take friendly criticism, and (4) they lose all 
self-consciousness. 

I recently asked two of our graduates, now in 
Senior High School work, in what way their 
training in pupil-teacher work had helped them 
most. Their replies unconsciously covered 
these last four points. 

They felt it had given them confidence in 
themselves to face a class of strangers; ability 
to express their own opinions without hesita- 
tion; ability and confidence to rely upon their 
own resources; and control of their voice and 
manner in meeting so many different associates 
daily. 

All valuable assets, to be sure, especially as 
these children in their contact with other high 
school students, realized that they possessed 
these qualities and had developed them by having 
participated in all pupil-teacher work 
fullest extent of their capabilities. 

Through this work may we not hope with Dr. 
Burke that “the chasm now existing between 
high and elementary schools may be bridged, a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

But this ability on the part of the pupils to 
conduct recitations and handle discussions and 
frame thought-compelling questions for their 
classmates to answer, does not develop at once, 
but comes as a consequence of a steady 
growth, resulting from much encouragement 
and guidance on the.part of the teacher, and 
enthusiastic co-operation on the part of their 
own classmates, 


to the 


Guided by the teacher, after a time, their 
vague and indefinite questions are eliminated, 
and they develop the power to use thought- 


provoking questions and scorn any thought- 
less or time-wasting questions and are satisfied 
only with “grown-up” or “worth-while” 
tions. 

My classes abide by the unwritten 
each person is responsible to hear and under- 
stand each remark that is made. Since he is 
responsible he must insist that he hears every 
word, and if he does not understand, then he 
must ask questions until he does  under- 
stand. Thus there is no turning back when a 
discussion begins and no chance to say: “I didn’t 
hear” or “I didn’t understand.” 

Their discussion becomes enthusiastic, heated 
at times, but free from nonsense and narrow- 
ness. Each boy must hold his own before a 


ques- 


law that 


questioning audience of his co-workers. 
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The heat of any discussion is tempered by the 
well observed rule that permits only two per- 
sons on the floor at a time beside the pupil- 
teacher, with only one person talking at a time. 

The teacher using this method habitually has 
great pleasure in seeing the children develop im 
responsibility, in originality, in initiative, in 
spontaneity of thought and expression; and in en- 
thusiasm and love of their work. 

Here we delight to watch the slow but sure 
unfolding of little social citizens in a little social 
community all their own. Here the unsocial or 
shy little girl and the over-grown and _ self- 
conscious boy forget themselves and enter into 
the spirit of each lesson and develop the power 
to look new facts in the face, meet and overcome 
new situations and enter new fields of thought 
by applying their principles previously learned. 

In their discussions the teacher ‘has every op- 
portunity to guide them until they develop hab- 
its of (1) courtesy, (2) of — self-restraint, (3) a 
spirit of fair play, and (4) ways of “give and 
take” in a friendly spirit of criticism. 

Here in daily combat of ideas the child is 
guided to shoulder responsibility, for his  suc- 
cess depends upon his own efforts. He is con- 
scious of the critical eye and judgment of his 
classmates and must meet the criticism of his 
fellow workers. 

When he faces his class for their judgment of 
his efforts he knows that he faces a “jury of his 
peers” and must stand or fall on his own merits. 
Therefore he bends every effort to develop his 
own resources, cultivate self-reliance and_ self- 
confidence and develop independence of thought, 
bearing and judgment; attributes immeasurable 
in value in later life. 

Firmly believing that adolescence is altruistic, 
we realize how the children love to help and 
lead each other step by step onward to the com- 
pletion of some problem. The boy grows in 
power to meet another boy’s difficulty and in his 
own boyish way to give ‘him a boy’s understand- 
ing of it. 

The seeds of co-operation are firmly rooted 
and they learn to “give and take” pleasantly and 
are ever ready to see the other bov’s point of 
view. They readily grow to differentiate be- 
tween fault finding and friendly criticism and 
realize that friendly competition should mean 
willing co-operation. 

They realize that many questions cannot be 
arbitrarily settled and that neither they nor the 
teacher can be the final arbiter on many ques- 
tions. Thev come to feel that the “Eternal 
Truth” dominates all and thev learn the value 9f 
“suspended judgment,” which some has 
characterized as the greatest discovery of the 
nineteenth century. 

The boys and girls are willing to admit they 
are wrong and are grateful for assistance to set 
them right. This Robbins calls tolerance when 
he says: “The chief demand of tolerance is a 
willingness to bear with the views of those who 
disagree with us. To this must be added a de- 
sire to take a broad view and understand other 


people’s opinions. Even a willingness to de 
convinced if we are wrong—a willingness to per- 
mit others to follow the right as they see it.” 
Are we not on the right track? 

One of my greatest pleasures has been mn 
watching them develop initiative. Just at this 
age of intermediate school life they love things 
that are new; they revel in changes; and develop 
so that they are not afraid of problems that are 
new and have no dread oi failure. They grow 
so that they know what to do and ‘how to do it 
or at least where to turn to find out how to do it. 

When called upon to judge of the value of the 
efforts of their fellow workers they grow to be- 
come keen and true in their judgment, generous 
in appreciation and realize that they must back 
up their favorable or unfavorable criticisms and 
evaluations with reasons that will hold. They 
become honest with themselves and their fellow 
workers and develop the ideal of justice. 

In training the children to judge of the value 
of their classmates’ recitations, etc., and in 
watching the children grow in power to judge 
accurately and mark carefully each other's work 
the teacher has the satisfaction of developing 
a real, democratic spirit. That has been one of 
my greatest pleasures. 

Each class of children evaluating and mark- 
ing the efforts of their classmates develops dur- 
ing each iJesson into the purest democracy 
where each feels free to express his own opinion 
and knows he will get recognition and fair play, 
while he learns to respect the opinions of others, 
and is satisfied to abide by the vote of the 
majority of this classmates. 

One happy thing about this socialized pro- 
gram is that it does not exclude all other meth- 
ods, but may be used in harmony with them. 
There are wonderful possibilities in this work, 
bounded only by the enthusiasm and initiative of 
the individual teacher. This socialized work 
seems to have its own peculiar place in inter- 
mediate school work, where the physical and 
mental development of the boys and girls of this 
early adolescent age seems to be in keeping 
with this work. 

Although there are several dangers in this 
method, which must be guarded against for the 
young and inexperienced teacher, the advantages 
are many in intellectual training; but more es- 
pecially in character building; and in developing 
a truly American spirit of democracy. 

HAS IT MADE GOOD? 

Has the school in using this socialized view- 
point with its many applications to daily work 
and daily living made good? Time alone can 
answer that question to its fullest extent. 

Some marks of progress along the way, how- 
ever, point to a justification of its use and en- 
couragement in its continuance. 

The statistics kept, showing the figures com- 
paring the accomplishment in grade ten of the 
high schools of all our boys and girls from our 
grade nine, as compared with those from grade 
nine of the old high school system proves that 
our Intermediate School boys and girls more 
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than held their own at the end of grade ten in 
high school. 

They had secured more yearly averages of A’s, 
B’s and C’s, but not nearly as many D’s. 
Perhaps the “chasm may be bridged.” 

Since the records prove that a much larger 
per cent. of children complete the work of grade 
nine than previously, may we not hope that high 
school mortality may be lessened? 

The voluntary testimony of the police captain 
that the boys of this school cause less trouble 
than those of any other, proves that the boys are 
at least able to hold their own and are ready to 
“carry on” the traditions of the school. 

When word comes from the librarian that the 
children of this school own and use more library 
cards and use the library more than any other 
children it would seem to point that they knew 
how to find what they wanted. When such an 
inroad was made on her books that she sent for 
our program of nights assigned for home-work 
subjects that the library might keep pace, why 
should we doubt? 
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When, at the first Christmas during the war, 
our service flag was unveiled with its two hun- 
dred and fifty stars, which were almost doubled 
in number before the close of the war, why 
should we fear? 

A very great many of those boys were boys 
who had been through the school during the past 
five or six years of readjustment. 

When the war ended some of those stars 
were changed to gold; some of our boys have 
been back to visit on crutches; and one short 
year in service changed many of those boys to 
men, who had earned their citations and the 
award of the Croix-de-guerre. 

When, on the first Memorial Day after the 
war, our boys in uniform were invited to come 
back to speak in the school, where they had s9 
recently participated in its work, some. on 
crutches, some with citations, we well may ask 
ourselves the questions: “Have we made 
good?” “Are we ready to carry on?” “Have 
we kept faith with those who s'‘eep in Flanders 
Field?” 


A REAL DEMAND OF EDUCATION 


BY LOTTA 


A. CLARK, 


The Charlestown High School, Boston, Mass. 


[In the Schogl Review | 


During the past year or so I have seen a boy 
of three talk over the telephone; a boy of five en- 
tertained at his birthday party by a vaudeville 
artist and fed by a fashionable caterer; a boy of 
nine tell his father the cause of trouble in the 
automobile and name each machine passed on the 
road; and a boy of sixteen make and operate suc- 
cessfully a wireless telegraph. No one can say 
that our American children do not keep abreast 
of the times, as far as amusements are concerned 
at any rate. We often hear the remark, “How 
much more children have now than they had forty 
years ago!” This is obvious, of course, and yet 
the opposite statement is just as true and more 
significant: “Children have less now than they 
had forty years ago.” ; 

As far as amusements are concerned there js 
no comparison. The poorest city children scrape 
together enough pennies to visit the cheap thea- 
tres; the parents of the middle classes, remem- 
bering the scant joy of their own childhood, strain 
every nerve to give their children as much as pos- 
sible; while the sons and daughters of the rich 
leave few pleasures untasted when they are out of 
their teens. But the thing which children lack 
ncuwadays is the power or desire to take even a 
small part in the responsibilities of life. They 
have been brought up to receive, and have lost 
sight of the blessedness of giving. Parents share 
their pleasures with their children, but they shield 
them too long from the responsibilities which 
descend upon them cruelly and find them unpre- 
pared when they have to depend upon themselves. 


Forty years ago the youngest members of the 
family had their chores to do. These increased 
as they grew older and thus capability for useful 
helpfulness was bred into them from their earliest 
years.. School was enjoyed for a few weeks when 
home duties permitted, but the real business of 
living was learned at home. 

Most of our successful men and women of} to- 
day look back upon a childhood in which they 
learned “to turn their hand” at whatever was 
needed. When these men receive our boys and 
girls in business, they complain bitterly of the 
lack of capability so evident in a large majority 
of our young people. Naturally they blame the 
schools and wonder how the years can have been 
spent in the fine buildings whose equipments +o 
far surpass what they had in their own youth. 

Uninviting as it may be, the teacher of today 
has got to face the following problem: Given 
children who have not been brought up to he 
helpful and obedient, to graduate capable, self- 
reliant, law-respecting young citizens! We can- 
not bring city boys up on farms, we cannot de- 
mand that parents teach their children to obey, 
neither can we expect them to do hard, rough 
work in homes that are furnished with “all the 
modern improvements.” Yet capability and obe- 
dience were never of greater value than they are 
today. They are the demand of business and 
of society and the schools must furnish them or 
be counted as failures. 

But when we turn to the schools, do we find 
that they have recognized this? Do they furnish 
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‘comes to the American teacher with a 


‘Shades of Dulcinea! 
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a different sort of training to supplement the 
child’s home life, as they used to do? We have 
crowded the course of study with many subjects 
and increased the amount of work all along the 
line, and in order to cover all the ground the 
teacher feels she must plan all the details, utilize 
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every moment, and hurry the children through 
the work as fast as possible. It is quite evident 
that under such conditions there is little time or 
opportunity for children to gain power in action 
or judgment such as is expected of them in the 
world of work to which they are going. 
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AMERICAN TEACHER IN 


OUR SPANISH SPEAKING POSSESSIONS 


BY HALLIE k. QUEEN, A. B. (CORNELL) 


Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C. 


The American teacher who takes up work in 
the Spanish-speaking possessions of the United 
States will meet w.th problems entirely unlike 
those she has had to encounter in the United 
States. Or may we not say “opportunities” for 
surely she receives as well as gives. 

As a student of College English I 
minded daily of the ever-present “Point of 
View.” An American teacher of Spanish-speak- 
ing children who for one instant loses sight of 
this vital force has lost at least half of her bat- 
tle. In the Philippines or Puerto Rico she will 
find students whose “Punto de Vista” of life and 
education varies greatly from hers, and she 
must be willing to make concessions. In a pos- 
sible class of forty (or shall I say fifty?) pupils, 
she will hardly ‘have three whose parents have 


was 


-ever studied Froebel or Montessori, or heard of 


Stanley Hall or Winifred Stoner. Psychology, 
history of education, and vocational training will 
have been closed books to most of them. The 
few who ‘have studied educational methods will 
not have followed the English, American or Ger- 
man schools. The American teacher in these 
possessions will find in her ‘hands an absolutely 
new generation which must receive practically 
all of its help from her. The father of the family 
may be versed in politics and law, but the mother’s 
reading will have been limited to romantic 
novels, poetry, the newspaper, and, at best, the 
drama. I do not overlook here the splendid 
group of native women who have studied in the 
American schools and come forward as_teach- 
ers, but they belong to the present generation. 
So the Spanish-speaking child in the possessions 
back- 
ground of psychology, pedagogy and sometimes 
ethics, unlike that of the would-be instructor. 
Possibly one of the first things the teacher will 


realize will be the meaning of Hamlet's “Ave, 
there’s the rub” as it applies to discipline. The 
native child lives on its pride. This, together 


with the early maturity of which T shall speak 
later, make it sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between efficient and humiliating forms of discip- 
line. Many American teachers use the method 
of sending for the child’s mother to come to 
school when there has been a_ delinquency. 
The mother is a sefiora “de 
su casa,” “para su casa” and “en su casa.” At 


every point the American teacher will have to 
face the question of the sheltered and secluded 
life of the Spanish lady mother. 

There will be little sympathy with vocational 
training especially where the vocation becomes 


manual. The child has most assuredly been 
brought up to observe the social classification 


into primera, segunda and tercera clase or pro- 
fesionales, artesanos and sirvientes. The primera 
(or profesional) clase family will with difficulty 
recognize the value of woodwork or domestic 
science for its offspring. It is still a matter of 
marvel to the insular woman, accustomed to a 
servant for each kind of work, to see the Amer- 
ican wife performing her own domestic duties. 

The problem of early maturity of the children 
will also present itself to the American teacher. 
They seem wise beyond their years and often a 
girl in the early teens will wish to leave school to 
be married or a boy in knee pants will stay away 
to make political speeches. The youth will re- 
sent being treated as a child and will react most 
unfavorably to methods of childish discipline. 

The question of holidays will come into play, and 
here the parent or older generation will reénter. 
Besides the regular academic holidays there will 
probably be a day of the patron saint of the city, 
two birthdays (one of the child itself, one of the 
day of its patron saint), and several religious holi- 
days. Also the child may bring notes asking to 
have him excused on days when earthquakes are 
prophesied, storms are imminent or comets ap- 
pear in the sky. This will perhaps exasperate 
a calm New England conscience, but it is all a 
part of the day’s problems. These questions 
must be handled by the teacher with a tact and 
grace that will neither offend the correct princi- 
ples of education nor unduly arouse the wrath of 
the insular-reared parent. “The Bird of Para- 
dise” which Mr. Belasco has presented so often 
brings out this very point with a people not very 
unlike our Spanish-speaking citizens. I refer to 
the scene where the American missionary comes 
upon a holiday group which is celebrating a feast. 
The missionary insists that they sing, “Work, for 
the night is coming,” and return to the fields, It 
is education with a vengeance. 

The last point and the one which concerns us 
most is the actual imparting of the English lan- 
guage to the child of Puerto Rico or the Philip- 
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pines. At once educational brotherhood is 
shown. The insular child responds no sooner io 
the absolute “Natural Method” in English than 
the American child does to the same in Spanis’. 
The eclectic method works there as elsewhere. 

The child finds English hard, idiomatic (or 
slangy), and perhaps ugly to his ear. He finds 
teachers from different sections of the country 
using varying pronunciations, differing vocabu- 
lary, and colloquialisms. He feels that the Eng- 
lish vocabulary is not rich enough and realizes 
that words which look alike are so often of dif- 
ferent meaning. He loses himself in a maze of 
“pretty good” and “mighty small” and falls into 
a Slough of Despond of fast colors, fast men, fast 
days and fast steps. He is apt to refer to fingers 
of the feet and fingers of the hand, women’s paws 
and animals’ paws, and to misuse other words 
where the English and Spanish vocabularies do 
not correspond. 

He will have trouble with the pronunciation 
of words beginning with h, g, or j, as hasty, gen- 
erous, or jar. He will mispronounce words with 
“Il” as Nellie and William; and with “qu” as 
queer and queen. He will with difficulty master 
“th,” and “Smith” will seem far harder to say 
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than Rodriguez or Argentino. The apostrophe 
will appear mysterious and the reasons for John’s, 
couldn’t, and shan’t will seem non-understand- 
able. “Each other” to express the reflexive will 
not be familiar and the child will probably wish io. 
say “they kiss themselves,” “they married 
themselves,” et cetera. 

The auxiliary verb to express tense will not be 
a part of his apperceptive material. For example, 
“T will go” may be at first “Yo voluntad ir”; 
“IT wonder”—*“Yo maravilla.” These errors will 
of course occur only with the younger children 
who are ignorant of parts of speech; but “I do 
not”’—“Yo hago no,” will be more tenacious and 
“T would rather” will be inexpressible. 

To sum up, the teacher who goes to instruct 
children of Spanish languages and tradition in 
their own countries will find a psychological en- 
tity very different from the one with which she 
is familiar. More than any American teacher of 
American children, she will need to possess toler- 
ance, patience, vision, intelligent sympathy 
and a fine sense of humor. As compensation 
she will find unrivaled desire for learning, sym- 
pathetic response, loyal following and an admira- 
tion for all things American. 
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THE PROJECT-PROBLEM METHOD 


BY HERBERT G. LULL AND ADELAIDE V. FINCH 


A. THE PROJECT. 
What it is: A “purposeful activity carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.” 
A pupil 
(a) Sets up a purpose. 
(b) Makes plans to accomplish purpose. 
(c) Executes his plans. 
(d) Compares results with a and b. 
The working out of a project demands 
(a) Individual initiative. 
(b) Group cooperation. 
(c) Systematic and sustained purposeful activity. 


B. THE PROBLEM. 


What it is: A perplexing difficulty which arises in 
the working out of a project. 
The solving of a problem involves 
(a) Purely mental activity. 
(b) Choice of line of procedure. 
(c) New observations, new choice and a new trial 
when “b” leads the wrong way. 


(d) Continued process (b and c) until success is 


reached. 


C. THE RELATION OF RECITATION TO STUDY. 


1. The Recitation. 

Group work. 
(a) The recitation precedes study. 
(b) The project is planned and stated. 
(c) Genéral outline is constructed. 

2. Study Period. 


(a) Pupils work individually or in groups of two 


or three. 


(b) “Problems” are worked out by individuals, 
whether few or many are working on same 


problem. 


3. The time of Recitation and Study periods is not 


arbitrarily divided. 


D. PUPIL ACTIVITIES IN THE RECITATIONS.. 
(Pupils work as a socially organized group.) 
The First Recitation. 
(a) Plan and outline project. 
(b) Raise and state problems. 
(c) Divide among themselves the work to be done 
in study period, 
The Second Recitation. 
(a) Reports of results of individual study, while 
others listen, take notes, ask questions. . 
(b) Criticisms given to complete development o 
problem and to help the one reporting. 


(c) Summaries made, conclusions drawn, with 


strong pupil as leader. 
(d) Revised outline of project made. 
E. PUPIL ACTIVITIES IN SUPERVISED STUDY 
PERIOD. 
1. Much freedom allowed in using reference material, 
but all distracting conditions eliminated. 
2. Each pupil 
(a) Writes down his part of work. 


(b) Constructs tentative outline to guide reading,. 


observation or experiment. 
(c) Thinks outline through. 
(d) Carries out “b” to prove truth of outline and 


to find need of additional facts to complete his- 


report. 
(e) Revises original outline and prepares report. 


F. THE TEACHER ACTIVITIES IN THE RECI- 


TATION. 
1. As a stimulator and leader. 
2. As an umpire. 
1. The Teacher 
stimulates pupils 
(a) To originate and plan projects. 
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(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(gz) 


To raise and state problems. 
To become efficient critics. 
To organize their works. 
To make new investigations. 
To realize their needs for skill and technique. 
To realize the maximum purposeful activity 
of which they are capable. 
leads pupils 
(h) By using thought-provoking questions 
right time and place. 
(i) By giving occasional suggestions. 
(j) By passing her leadership over to the pupils in 
things they can profitably do. 
2. The Teacher 


at the 


(a) Becomes an umpire by rendering decisions 
only after pupils have thoughtfully tried to 
overcome the difficulty of the probiem. 

(b) At times becomes an inspector. 

(c) At times takes class and directs work with the 


greatest activity, as model and inspiration to 
pupils. 


G. THE TEACHER ACTIVITIES IN THE SUPER- 
VISED STUDY PERIOD. 


1. Stimulates successful study activity by providing 
facilities, materials, sources of information with which 
pupils work. 

2. Stimulates pupils’ active thinking in the construc- 
tion of their tentative outlines by asking individuals such 
questions as 

(a) What bearing has step 4 upon the problem? 

(b) What is the relation of point 5 to point 6? 

(c) From what facts do you draw this conclusion? 

(d) Where would you be likely to find information 
upon point 7? etc., etc. 

3. The teacher does not do the work for the pupils. 
Before the next recitation she should know what each 
one has accomplished -in order that the recitation may be 
other than a quizzing performance. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTON DOYLE 


George Washington University 


“| . It is hardly necessary to observe that the teacher 
who can not himself speak his modern language should 
not attempt seriously to teach his pupils to speak it. He 
should not try to work the ‘natural method,’ or any pri- 
vate variation thereof; if he does, he will be almost cer- 
tain to do more harm than good. He may and should 
provide memory exercises that exhibit natural colloquial 
forms, but in so doing he should be guided by some good 
manual, and make that the basis of the classroom work. 
The native Frenchman or German will naturally think 
that success will be easy for him in a ‘conversation’ 
course, but it is for him to remember that he can accom- 
plish nothing worth while without system; that he must 
have the proper books; that he can not comprehend his 
pupils’ difficulties unless he knows English well; and that 
he can never govern his class unless he has a sympathetic 
understanding of American character. . . .”—Report of 
Committee of Twelve (D. C. Heath and Company), pp. 
33-4. 

Much help on the troublesome question of “ser” and 
“estar” in Spanish is given in Mr. Andrade’s article in 
Hispania for February, 1919. Material is also to be 
found in the Bulletin of High Points for November, 
1918, p. 9. 


. . Both Spanish and French have special values, 
and more general application than the others. French is 
a language of culture. Little worth while has been said 
in other languages that is not translated, and beautifully 
translated, into French. No man can boast of culture if 
he can not fluently read and translate French. Spanish 
is the language of our nearest neighbors and natural 
friends, the countries to the South. Spanish has one of 
the richest and most beautiful literatures in the world, 
and possesses a social value that places it foremost among 
the others. . . .”—-Hon. Andrew J. Peters, Mayor of 
Boston, and former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


An excellent and useful brief summary of the uses of 
the subjunctive in Spanish is to be found in the appendix 
of Turrell’s “Spanish Reader” (American Book Com- 
pany). Mr. Turrell can’t seem to Jose the habit of turn- 
ing out good books, 


", , , But there is also a deeper reason (than the 


trade argument) for modern language study that is not 
appreciated as it should be; and that is the better under- 
standing of the customs and ideals of a people which 
comes from familiarity with their literature, and which 
can not be obtained through the translated copy. Even 
residence in a foreign country, valuable as it is for secur- 
ing correct pronunciation and the more rapid accumula- 
tion of a conversational vocabulary, does not always 
bring one into as clear a realization of the best that the 
people have thought and done, as this familiarity with 
their literature. . . ."—John P. Garber, Superintendent 
of Schools, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Isaac Goldberg’s “Studies in Spanish and American 

Literature’ (Brentano’s) has aroused such interest 
abroad that it is to appear in Spanish (Editorial-America, 
Madrid) and Italian (Zanichelli). 
. . . In order to be most beneficial to the student the 
study of modern languages should be accompanied by a 
study of the people whose language is studied, and of 
their country and customs... .”—James A. Farrell, 
President United States Steel Corporation. 


“The teaching of modern languages can be made to 
contribute to better English. The teacher of modern 
languages should be a teacher of English as well as of 
Spanish, Italian, French, or German. The work of ac- 
curate, clear translation is a work of art, of science, 
affording valuable training in the mother tongue. Ex- 
perience has taught us that a student becomes a better 
citizen when we have given him the power to express his 
thoughts well in the language of his native country. An- 
other important contribution of foreign language study 
is the assistance it renders in enabling the student to 
understand the civilization and ideals of other countries, 
thereby broadening his knowledge of human nature.”- - 
H. G. Doyle, in address at Cornell Summer School, July 
29, 1920, 

(From the New Republic, March 24, 1920) 
They Are Merely Governed By It. 

ad . said that the language in the Lodge reservay 
tion would prove offensive to the South American coun- 
tries, to which Mr. Lodge replied that ‘it is not their doc- 
torine, it is ours,”"—New York Times, 
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It is remarks like the above, quoted liberally through- 
out Hispanic America as coming from “American states- 
men,” that furnish arguments to anti-American propa- 
gandists like Manuel Ugarte. They are the chief obstacle 
to the development of American trade and—what is more 
important—they tend to make impossible future relations 
of trust and confidence between the United States and 
the other Pan-American countries. 


“We prefer to think of man as gradually approaching, 
through processes of assimilation from all race sources, 
an ideal manhood, rich and full in human sympathy and 
comprehension. In this sense each language gained 
should represent a long stride toward the attainment of 
such an ideal. Be this as it may, language, as the 
greatest of all human arts, must ever stand among the 
first of those attainments which are to be acquired 
through the training of the school. For not only is it 
the vehicle for the most of human thought and feeling, but 
it is that very thought and feeling itself put into concrete 
form, thus to pass currency in all our everyday human 
interchange of these mental commodities. Now just 
what part is a foreign language to play in conducting 
this exchange? Simply this, that he who already has and 
can use intelligently the foreign coin need not go to the 
exchanger. For him the coin will not be subject to the 
deductions of the exchanger’s usury. . . . For those who 
master a modern tongue there is direct and _ intimate 
contact with growing, throbbing intellectual life. Here 
live the arts, the constructive abilities, the politics, the 
religion, and the ethics of a contemporaneous national 
group. On this basis one may establish sympathy, new 
systems of principles, the technique of an art; and out of 
the study and use of the foreign tongue may gain also 
that better mastery, through comparison, of the structure 
of language—the technique of language art.’—Horace A. 
Hollister, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, 
in “High School and Class Management” (Heath), p. 
242 ff. 


In a recent work on “The Influence of Oversea Expan- 
sion on England to 1700” (Columbia University Studies 
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in History) Dr. James E. Gillespie gives three lists of 


English words derived from Spanish. They include: 
Alligator, armadillo, buffalo, cigar, cochineal, indigo, 
merino, sarsaparilla, vanilla, canary, negro, mosquito, 


mulatto, mustang, olio, soda, sherry; albino, sierra, som- 
brero, barricade, bastinado, bravado, caracole, desperado, 
don, duenna, eldorado, fandango, gala, grandee, grenade, 
guerilla, infanta, maroon, maravedi, jennet, palaver, 
paragon, parasol, parroquet, picaroon, poncho, stampede, 
tornado; barbecue, tobacco, cannibal, canoe, guava, 
iguana, hurricane, paw-paw, savannah, manatee, yucca, 
cocoa, chocolate, tomato, alpaca, condor, guano, pampas, 
vicuna, cargo, commodore, embargo, flotilla, and armada. 


Those who are interested in pre-determination tests, 
prognosis tests, or whatever you may choose to call th: 
agencies for the elimination of what Professor Ford of 
Harvard calls “linguistic morons” from language 
classes, will find material thereon in the Bulletin of High 
Points in the Work of the High Schools of New York 
City (Lawrence A. Wilkins, editor) for February, June, 
September, and October, 1919; and February and April, 
1920. There is also an article in the Modern Language 
Journal for February, 1920, by C. H. Handschin. 


“_in the second year, translation into English, as an 
auxiliary method, is pertinent. Why? Because, chiefly, 
exactness and accuracy of comprehension are thus se- 
cured. Jl ne faut pas voler may seem to the student to 
mean /t is not necessary to steal. Translation will serve 
admirably to bring out the real meaning, which is quite 
different. The teacher must bear in mind that a transla- 
tion exercise is an exercise in two languages—in French, 
say, and in English. Therefore a second value of trans- 
lation is that it provides a most excellent opportunity for 
training in English, a training of which our pupils, es- 
pecially those who come non-English-speaking 
homes, can not receive too much. We teachers of for- 
eign languages are apt to say: “But I am not here to 
teach English.” One who believes that is making # 
grave mistake, for one of the chief by-products of for- 
eign language work should be better English. . . .”— 
Lawrence A. Wilkins. 
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WOMEN OF AMERICA 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MRS. LUCY STONE AND HER DAUGHTER 
MISS ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 

In a modest home in East Orange, New Jersey, 
many years ago, a sweet-faced motherly little 
woman sat writing with her girl baby on_ her 
knee. She was penning a vigorous protest against 
“taxation without representation.” She had de- 
clined to pay her taxes because she was denied 
the vote. The household goods had consequently 
been seized by the tax collectors. They had not 
even spared the baby's cradle! 

This dauntless mother was the famous pioneer 
suffragist, Mrs. Lucy Stone (Blackwell). The 
bright-faced baby was her only child and destined 
successor in suffrage service, Alice Stone Black- 
well. 

The names of these two shine in the annals of 
the great woman suffrage movement now passed 
into history. 

Lucy Stone was among that elect group, the 
first American’ womén to enter American public 


life. She stood the garish limelight well and made 
a great hit. Born on a Massachusetts farm (near 
West Brookfield), the eighth child in a family of 
nine, she early showed uncommon vigor of brain 
and body, and fearlessness in thought and action. 
She was of staunch Revolutionary stock, full of 
New England ambition to be and to do. She 
determined, in spite of her conservative father’s 
strong opposition, to get a college training just 
as her brothers did. By dint of teaching in coun- 
try schools and studying constantly, she managed 
in nine years (when she was twenty-four), to 
scrape together enough money from her meagre 
pay to take her to that educational oasis for 
women, Oberlin College, Ohio, the first school 
in the world to offer girls a college education and, 
then, the only college in the United States which 
admitted women. Graduating there in 1847 she 


had the signal distinction of being the first Massa- 
ehusefts woman to win a college degree. 
Lucy Stone was bora a winner. She ‘had push, 
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pull and “pep” generously leavened with patience, 
perseverance and persuasion. It was a great day 
for suffrage when she gave her life to it. She 
brought to it a winsome, ladylike personality, 
gentle manners, a native eloquence, convincing 
sincerity, and what has been declared “the sweet- 
est voice ever possessed by a public speaker.” 
Often mobs would listen to her, it is recorded, 
when they howled down every other speaker. She 
“put it over.” One to whom all children were 
drawn “like bees to a flower,’ who had made a 
splendid success at rural school teaching in her 
teens, at next to nothing a week, who worked 
her way through college doing housework at 
three cents an hour and boarding herself at less 
than fifty cents a week, who as a young suffrage 
reformer was willing to put up, as she did when 
she stayed in Boston, at a lodging house on Han- 
over Street where ther meals cost twelve and a 
half cents each and her lodging six and a quarter 
cents (on condition of her sleeping in the garret 
with the daughters of the house, three in a bed), 
was bound to succeed. She gave suffrage a big 
impetus in a decade of platform work. She headed 
the call for the first National Woman’s Rights 
Convention (in 1850, at Worcester, Mass.) which 
has continued unbroken until the current year 
1920, when it has splendidly celebrated the vic 
tory of suffrage by transforming itself into the 
“National League of Women Voters.” 

She married in 1855 at thirty-seven years of 
age; but it was only to bring new and powerful 
help to the suffrage cause, her talented husband, 
Henry B. Blackwell, devoting himself as she did 
to the great reform, and together they took 
active part in organizing, agitating, campaigning, 
and educating. For a generation the suffrage 
work of Massachusetts and New England and a 
large part of the national work centred in the 
Blackwell home and in the office of the Woman’s 
Journal (now merged into the Woman Citizen), 
which she founded in 1870. 

At that time the baby girl Alice was thirteen 
years of age, reflecting in her sturdy youth the 
warm hearts and clear brains of her good parents 
and enjoying educational opportunities along the 
open path that her noble mother had helped to 
blaze. Preparing for college at Chauncy Hall, 
Boston, (with about a score of other girls and 
hundreds of boys) Alice Stone Blackwell captured 
the Thayer gold medal for English composition 
and a special prize for knowledge of Shakespeare. 
When she entered Boston University there was 
but one other girl in her class. At the close of 
the first year she was elected class president. She 
also headed the college debating society, making 
a record for quickness of wit and power to mar- 
shal and present facts just as her mother did be- 
fore her. 

“Born into the woman’s rights movement,” 
Miss Blackwell is a radiant example of the child 
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trained in the way she should go and never de- 
parting from it. Graduating with university hon- 
ors, she found a congenial outlet for her uncom- 
mon training and abilities as an editor on the 
Woman’s Journal and in the wide-open field of 
the suffrage reform. 

When Lucy Stone after a life career of great 
usefulness passed away in 1893 at the age of 
seventy-five, her mantle feel upon the willing 
shoulders of her able and devoted daughter, whose 
life has been attuned in response to the mother’s 
dying admonition: “Make the world better.” 

iit was Washington Irving who said: “How 
truly is a kind heart a fountain of gladness.” 
Highly mtellectual, a deep thinker, both practi- 
cal and poetical in her mental range, Alice Stone 
Blackwell has never suppressed her natural warm- 
heartedness in the quest of the “hard facts” which 
she declares “are worth a ton of theory.” Her 
sympathies have reached out to the Armenian and 
to the oppressed in many lands with whose poetry 
she has made us familiar through her admirable 


translations into English verse, three volumes 
of which have been published. 


Her home in Dorchester, Boston, is the Mecca 
of suffragists and also of Armenians eager to ex- 
press to her their gratitude for her tireless ef- 
forts on their behalf given in scores of different 
activities possible to her versatile genius of help- 
fulness. From her pleasant study there have 
fluttered those terse, business-like, clear leaflets 
on all phases of the suffrage question regarding 
which she is rightly rated as a veritable encyclo 
paedia. Nobody knows how many minds bewild- 
ered by the “pros and cons” and the misstate- 
ments of the “antis” have been clarified by the 
searchlight from Alice Stone Blackwell’s bright 
brain. Her convincing tongue has often sweot 
from sight, by a single turn, long-dreaded buga- 
boos. At suffrage legislative hearings during 
campaigns she has been invaluable. As a col- 
laborator of progress and an investigator of 
charges she has a unique standing. It has been 
said that of defenders of suffrage she has been 
chief among those whom the “antis” have dreaded 
to meet because of the exactness of her facts and 
figures, her fairness and ther incontrovertible 
logic. 

Referring once to defective, one-sided laws she 
characteristically said: “These laws were not en- 
acted because men meant to be unjust or unkind 
to women, but because they looked at things 
simply from their own side of the question. That 
is human nature. If women alone had made the 
laws, no doubt the laws would be just as one-sided 
as they are now, only in the opposite direction. 
As we need two eyes to get a proper perspective 
so we need to have both the masculine and the 
feminine points of view represented in legislatio 
in order to reach a just result.” ‘ 


No progressive school board, true to its task and its mission, can halt and wait for lower 
prices and neglect the first concern of American citizenship—the schools.—School Board Journal, 
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Between learning to read for fun and reading 
for profit there is a great gulf. Useless reading 
is frightiully demoralizing. It is real art to know 
how to read a Sunday paper and not waste time 
on it. 

I used to wonder what earthly use there was 
in anyone’s putting an advertisement of half an 
inch in a paper of ninety-six big pages, each page 
with ten columns of forty half-inches each. 

Two men were in my office one day and one 
of them said his daughter wanted to sell her 
“Ford.” I was absolutely useless on that occa- 
sion, but the other man said: “Put a half-inch 
advertisement in next Sunday’s Globe.” I smiled 
and said nothing. It was so absurd. But before 
he was out of bed Sunday morning his telephone 
was ringing. He was deacon in a Baptist Church 
and it was Communion Sunday but he had to tend 
door and tend telephone. Innumerable people 
wanted to buy that “Ford” at prices that he would 
have thought ridiculous when he sent his adver- 
tisement to the paper. He sold it to a neighbor 
of mine who went several miles to get that 
“Ford.” 

I had read tens of thousands of daily papers 
and I never knew that anyone ever advertised a 
second-hand machine. 

It is real education to know how to read to 
get that which you need for either pleasure or 
profit. One can loaf in a magazine or a daily 
paper just as wastefully as he can in a smoking 
car or in a country grocery store, and in those 
places thousands of lives are loafed away each 
year. 

The verb “use” is a big word. It goes all the 
way from reading an advertisement of a second- 
hand “Ford” to Meeklin’s “Introduction to So- 
cial Ethics”; from Abe Martin to “The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams”; from “A Line o’ Type” 
to Charles W. Eliot’s onslaught on West Point. 

A teacher of English literature in one of the 
best secondary boys’ schools in Greater New 


York asked a class of boys whom he had taught 
enthusiastically for two years what magazine they 
were reading. The request was unexpected and 
they wrote their magazines in order of their 
greatest use. 

Practically all of them placed “Top Notch” at 
the head of their list, and the teacher did not 
know there was such a magazine. 

The next day he asked them if he had ever 
taught them to read “Top Notch,” to which they 
replied: “No, you teach us to read what you like 
to read and we read what we like to read.” 

The real art is to know how to have children 
learn to read what is of use to them as boys and 
girls under such inspiration that they will always 


learn what is of use to them to read as men and 
women. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS OF THE THIRD 
DECADE OF THE CENTURY—II 


The demonstrations of genuine democracy are 
so varied that only one who is keenly alert to see 
the significance of new things would appreciate 
the bearing of certain demonstrations wpon the 
great democratic movement. 

It takes little courage to be a Good Samaritan 
to one who, lying by the wayside, cries for help, 
but it does take sublime courage to offer the 
Good Samaritan assistance to one who has all 
that the public in general thinks one’s heart could 
wish, 

It is heroic to say to a young woman with ade- 
quate means and highly attractive educational 
opportunities, that she can have a nobler mission 
and a more brilliant message than traditional in- 
stitutions in general offer. 

The new decade cannot be one of high demo- 
cratic service so long as it thinks of democracy 
as a need of the masses alone. The classes have 
as great need of democracy as do the masses. 

We are deeply impressed with the opportuni- 
ties to serve such whenever we have a day in the 
Scudder School, New York. 

“The modern school for the modern girl” is the 
slogan of the school, but it tells but half the story. 
What Dr. Myron T. Scudder really does is to 
prepare the modern girl for modern service. 

The great tragedy with much of the public so- 
cial service of the educated women is that it is 
patronizing, which is really aristocracy intensi- 
fied. Dr. Scudder’s personal evolution has en- 
abled him to give a genuine democratic flavor t6é 
social service of various kinds. 

What Luther Burbank has done by breeding 
the spines off the cactus is not as wonderful as 
what he thas done in making the marguerite 
vastly more beautiful and the blackberry more 
luscious. 

It is a noble service that a reformed man ren- 
ders his fellow man in the Salvation Army, but it 
is a more wonderful service that is rendered by 
the daughter of a cultured millionaire who learns 
how to help discouraged and over-tempted girls 
to make the most of themselves without one 
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thought on their part that they are different from 
her. 

The story of the Good Samaritan loses its real 
lesson when it teaches us how practically impos- 
sible it was for the priest to forget that he was 
a priest, or the Levite that he was a Levite. 
It required a Samaritan to be a Good Samaritan. 
He must be a Samaritan first; and a Good Sam- 
aritan afterwards. 

The Scudder School takes its priestesses and 
‘Levitesses, if we may coin a word that suffrage 
seems to make necessary, and takes the cactus 
spines of aristocracy in social service out of their 
inheritance. It makes Samaritans out of them 
and then good service is inevitable. 

Dr. Scudder realizes that there are young per- 
sons with the best inheritance of mental and so- 
cial culture who seek a real mission, who wish a 
genuine message. 

Without saying it in so many words he aims 
to make skilful leaders of young women born 
with the capacity for leadership, but who know 
not how to equip themselves to enter into their 
inheritance. 

There is no hope for democracy in social ser- 
vice until such schools, schools with such a mis- 
sion and message, are possible. 


THE RED CROSS 

We have been inclined to sympathize with state 
superintendents who have taken a stand, more 
or less firmly, against having the Red Cross work 
with the schools. The reason, as stated by one 
state superintendent, is that the Red Cross, and 
Junior Red Cross, achieve results through the 
schools and take the credit for it in appeals for 
funds. ‘hat is a plain statement of an undeniable 
fact. 

But the Red Cross and the Junior Red Cross 
achieve what is rarely or never achieved by the 
school. It is not a question of credit but of re- 
sults. It is a thousand times better to get results 
such as we knew the Red Cross to achieve in 
Montana or the Junior Red Cross in Georgia and 
have the credit go astray than to have no such 
achievement and have the credit for no achiev- 
ment appropriately placed. 

Where the public school can do the work at 
public expense and the credit go to the public it 
is preferable, but all that the Red Cross and 
Junior Red Cross are doing should be done. 

So far as our observation goes, when the pub- 
lic school does any of these things it is because 
they have learned how from the Red Cross or 
Junior Red Cross, and wherever they are not 
done by the public let them by all means be done 
by these noble agencies. 

The influenza afforded the best opportunity for 
a Red Cross demonstration, saving a multitude 
of lives and another multitude from invalid lives. 
But time flies so fast that even that service is 
out of date and we take a 1920 demonstration, and 
it shall be a Montana demonstration with Havre 
as the centre of influence and Hill County as the 
main scene of activity. Miss Georgia Allen is 
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secretary in charge of the functioning forces. 

In the territory in Miss Ailllen’s district are 
several small villages far from the railroad. The 
general practice is for the physician in some im- 
portant railroad city to charge a dollar a mile 
for practice in the distance. This often means 
from $40 to $60 or more. 

The Red Cross secretary sends a nurse to one 
of these far-away districts to discover all ne- 
glected cases needing medical or surgical atten- 
tion. Arrangements are then made to establish 
a hospital in some good village school. The 
school is given a vacation for a few days: Volun- 
tary helpers are enlisted. One room is for opera- 
tions, one is a reception room, one is for conva- 
lescents. It is a first-class hospital with every 
needed appointment and equipment. Physicians 
come from the railroad city. The patient must 
pay $5 in cash and give a note for half as much 
as the operation would cost in the city. In case 


of charity patients the county pays the bill. In - 


a few days the country folks for miles around are 
put in first-class physical condition. Another sea- 
son Miss Allen provides a dental clinic in various 
centres in the same way. 

Already several counties have taken over this 
work, employing its own county nurse to do all 
this, but the Red Cross has always biazed the 
trail for the public to follow. 

It is hardly too much to say that no county 
could be prevailed upon to use public money for 
such service unless a Red Cross demonstration 
had been made first. 

This is merely one line of Red Cross or Juniot 
Red Cross activity, but it is sufficient to show why 
we rejoice with joy beyond expression that the 
‘public school has such an ally as the Red Cross 


to point the way to such noble community ser- 
vice. 


THE OIL DOMES* 4 

In our report of the Salt Lake meeting we 
omitted the richest feature that functioned on 
that occasion. 

It was in one of the side-show tents, One of 
the ardent champions of the Reorganization was 
apologizing for making a place for the twenty- 
six life members, i, e. the past presidents. 

Of course every one knew why they were to 
be the permanent force of the new régime, but 
only one man had the artistic skill to make it 
so plain that a wayfaring man though a fool can 
not fail to understand. His explanation took the 
form of a description of the oil-tank freight cars. 

The swing of the train would make the oil 
lash the ends and roof of the tank dangerously, 
so a dome was invented in order that the rest- 
less oil would be diverted into the dome, which 
would make the dangerous lashing of the oil im- 
possible. “This,” said the orator, “is what these 
twenty-five permanents are. When the restless 
members of the profession get to lashing so 
severely as to be dangerous there will be this 
dome of dignitaries as a safe balance.” 

“Oil dome of educational dignitaries” is a char- 
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acterization that is liable to be immortal, and 1 
was not said in sarcasm by opponents of reorgan- 
ization but a safe and sane description by one 
of the chief dignitaries of the N. b. A. 
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DRIVER’S DRIVE 


Lee Driver is about to make a consolidation 
drive to reduce the 10,000 one-room schools of 
the Keystone State. The North American of Phila- 
delphia devotes an 1,800-word, double column edi- 
torial to the plan of State Commissioner ‘homas 
E. Finegan, through Mr. Driver and five assist- 
ants, to reconstruct the rural schools of the state. 

Pennsylvania has been a noble educational pio- 
neer on many occasions when the nation needed 
heroic pioneering. ‘The most powerful and influ- 
ential educational address in American history 
was made by Thaddeus Stevens eighty-five years 
ago. Ut placed Pennsylvania ahead of all sister 
states at that time in the pace of progress. 

For various reasons the state indulges itself 
in the gravitation of human nature alter each 
great awakening, but the awakening is sure to 
come and it has come now in appreciation of the 
rural school conditions. 

No man in America was better fitted by per- 
sonality and professional equipment for the re- 
construction of rural education than Thomas E. 
Finegan, and he could have found no man so well 
adapted to transform “old schools to new” as Lee 
Driver, in whose glorious achievement we have 
especial pride. 

We became enthusiastic over the possibilities 
of Lee Driver when he was superintendent of 
Randolph county, Indiana, at a salary of $1,400. 
When Otis E. Hall left Crawford county, Indiana, 
Mr. Driver became the American leader in con- 
solidating schools. 

Mr. Hall had nationalized himself through 
platform efficiency. Mr. Driver’s only possibility 
in remaining in service was increased income from 
platform activity and he at once developed great 
ability in promoting interest in consolidation 
through public addresses in which he combined in 
remarkable degree information, entertainment 
and inspiration. As a result of his demonstrated 
ability to consolidate schools universally in his 
county and this eminent platform ability he has 
in Pennsylvania the greatest opportunity that has 
come to any man in this phase of educational ser- 
vice. 

EDUCATORS OF TO-DAY 

Our column on “Educators of Today” is as dis- 
tinct a personality as any feature of the Journal 
of Education and we propose to make even more 
of it than ever before. 

We realize that we have two advantages in 
maintaining such a department. 

First, we can connect the present with the past 
in a way that few can do. Take, for instance, the 
case of Dr. J. H. Van Sickle in this issue. We as- 
sume that our readers do not care when he was 
born or any mechanical facts about him but 
rather that he is the only superintendent who 
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has divided thirty years of supervision almost 
equally between the Far West, the South and New 
England, and also that he has had such eminent 
predecessors as Dr. A. P. Stone, Dr. Thomas M, 
Balliet, and W. F. Gordy. Our theory is that one 
who thas known American education intimately 
for fifty years can render a real professional ser- 
vice by linking the past and present much better 
than by delving in the past by itself or by glorify- 
ing the present of itself. 

Second: We make brief notes on young men 
and women in the school world as we have the 
privilege of knowing them in our travels. There 
are those who object to the mingling of notes on 
the big men and women and the lesser school peo- 
ple, but if we were obliged to omit either fea- 
ture of the Educators of Today it would not be 
the notes on those who get their first recognition 
in these columns. What we say of the “big 
ones” does them no service and interests them 
little, while we are of service to the others. For 
instance, we have recently learned of a woman, 
eminently useful, who had decided to abandon 
teaching because of local criticism of her pro- 
gressive ideas when she opened the copies of the 
Journal of Education which had been unopened 
for a month and the first thing she saw was our 
appreciation of her work, and she hastened to 
withdraw her resignation and is to-day widely 
known in her state and is as happy as she is pros- 
perous, 

Third: Why not use cuts of these people? Be- 
cause any paper can do that and the Journal of 
Education aims to do what others can not do. 
Thus we omit, usually, dates of birth, nativity, 
and all educational advantages except those 
which have professional significance. 


and 


WHERE FROM? 

‘One feature of the New West is the profes- 
sional source of supply. At Baker, Montana, at 
a banquet given the county teachers by the citi- 
zens, Miss Mildred Lamb, the county superin- 
tendent, asked the nativity of the teachers. Not 
one was born in Montana. ‘There were fourteen 
from Minnesota, thirteen from Wisconsin, four 
each from Iowa, South Dakota, and _ Illinois; 
three each from Indiana and Michigan, two each 
from Nebraska and Mississippi, one each from 
Ohio, Oregon, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Washington and England. "hat is a fair sample 
of the variety of teachers one finds in an audience 
in a new state. They make a fascinating group of 
wide-awake listeners. They bring the best of the 
fifteen states from which they come and _ they 
welcome progress most heartily. 

The country community must feed, and clothe, 
and shelter, and heat and water the city. No city 
could survive forty-eight hours if it were entirely 
cut off from the country. 

Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 8, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 and 26. 
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SENATOR HARDING’S STATEMENT 


[The following statement was submitted to Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Davidson, Hugh Magill and A. E. Winship 
the National Education Association committee ap- 
pointed to interview Senator Harding upon the ques- 
tion of enlisting his interest in the creation of a Fed- 
eral Department of Education and in the matter of 
seeuring appropriations of money by Congress to en- 
courage and assist the states and local communities 
in the promotion of education.] 


I have committed myself to the creation of a 
Department of Public Welfare as a necessary gov- 
ernmental agency for carrying out effectively 
a program for the promotion of social justice 
and human welfare. I have outlined in my pub- 
lic addresses some of the things which | think 
should be included in such a department,—I refer 
particularly to my address on “Social Justice” de- 
livered at Marion, Ohio, on October 1, to repre- 
sentative groups of women who honored me with 
their presence on that day. 

I did not on that occasion directly touch upon 
the question of the inclusion of education in such 
a department as I proposed. Obviously, educa- 
tion in all its aspects might be one of the chief 
concerns of such a department,—indeed educa- 
tion is so intimately related to every phase of hu- 
man welfare and to the perpetuity of our free in- 
stitutions that it must be considered of primary 
mmportance in any program for social better- 
ment. 

So important is education to the life of the 
nation and so extensive its work that it has been 
proposed to establish a Federal Department of 
Education to conduct research and carry on in- 
vestigation in the field of education, and to en- 
courage and assist the states and the local com- 
munities in the promotion of education. 

The Federal government has established the 
precedent of promoting education. It has made 
liberal grants of land and money for the establish- 
ment and support of colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, and in more recent years has made 
appropriations for vocational education and 
household arts. Without interfering in any way 
with the control and management of public edu- 
cation by the states, the Federal government 
should extend aid to the states for the promotion 
of physical education, the Americanization of the 
foreign born, the eradication of illiteracy, the bet- 
ter training of teachers, and for promoting free 
educational opportunities for all the children of 
all the people. 


GOVERNOR COX’S REPLY 


We have already published the reply of Gov- 
ernor Cox to the committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association appointed to interview him. 
This committee played safe and dealt in generali- 
ties. No mention was made of the Smith-Towner 
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Bill, which was eminently wise. Mrs. Cora Wil- 
son Stewart introduced the other members of the 
committee to the governor and in doing so made 
an appealing presentation of the responsibility of 
the Federal government for the elimination of 
adult illiteracy and the Americanization of the 
newly arrived foreigners. Dr. Thomas E, Finegan 
could not be present, Hon. G. Harvey Reavis, as- 
sistant state superintendent of Maryland, made 
a clear and compelling statement of the supreme 
need of national aid in equalizing educational op- 
portunities. Dr. J. M. Gwinn of New Orleans 
magnified the need of uniformly improving the 
physical condition of the youth of America to 
meet every reponsibility that will require a virile 
manhood and womanhood. Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford of Colorado stressed most skilfully the 
necessity of a cabinet officer to place education 
on the level with other national interests. 
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COMMISSIONER DEMPSEY 


All in all we can think of no recent event in 
New England quite as significant, quite so full of 
promise as the unanimous election of Clarence 
H. Dempsey as commissioner of education of 
Vermont. He is the one man, whom we know, 
educationally, professionally, personally equipped 
for that position at this time. 

Our pet slogan of late has been the need of 
considering the place, the way, the time in edu- 
cational progress. Mr. Dempsey knows Ver- 
mont. He is a New Englander. He will give the 
children of the Green Mountain State the oppor- 
tunity to use Vermont as it is and as it has been 
as an educational laboratory. He will be in sym- 
pathy with Vermonters of today with a view to a 
new Vermont. 

Mr. Dempsey will go about it in the right way. 
He has always done his work in the right way. 
He has had two unusually difficult school situa- 
tions with which to deal. There was never a 
more inextricable tangle than that at Haverhill 
when he went there. There were strands of silk 
and sisal, social flax and political hemp, with im- 
ported and domestic shoddy. 

We wouldn't have wagered a last year’s straw 
hat on the success of Dempsey when he went to 
Haverhill, but he untangled the snarl, graded the 
strands, wove a new educational fabric so smooth 
to the touch and so bright to the eve that the 
most classic suburb of Boston elected him to put 
a genuine gloss on the socio-educational and 
scholastic life of Milton. 

And Mr. Dempsey goes to Vermont at the right 
time. Mr. Hillegas turns over to him as good 
a school code as any state has. Vermont has 
modern legislative looms well installed and in 
first-class condition for the weaving a school life 
worthy of Vermont in the third decade of the 
twentieth century. 


A teacher should be a living example of a big, strong, purposeful, well-poised, good hu- 
mored, sympathetic soul.—Daniel Wolford La Rue. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


am PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

The Presidential campaign gathers force and 
intensity as the day of the election approaches, 
with the question of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant holding the centre of the stage. Many and 
various are the interpretations put upon the 
Covenant, and there has been a prolonged dis- 
pute over the question whether President Wilson 
at Paris did or did not assure the Rumanian and 
Serbian delegates that the United States, under 
certain conditions, would send its armies and na- 
vies across the sea to secure the enforcement of 
its provisions. Various citations have been made 
from what purported to be stenographic reports 
to establish this contested point. Some disquiet- 
ude has been caused among the thick-and-thin 
advocates of the League by the discovery of the 
fact that, as only one-third of the Senate is to 
be elected at this time, the election of all the 
‘Democratic candidates in the field would not be 
enough to ensure ratification. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION. 

The United States Supreme Court has resumed 
its activities, after the long summer interval, and 
one of its first decisions, announced on October 
11, was a refusal to reconsider its decision of last 
June sustaining the validity of the Prohibition 
amendment and the enforcement act, enacted to 
secure compliance with its provisions. Re-hear- 
ings had been asked by a New Jersey brewer and 
a Boston wholesale liquor dealer, and both were 
refused. It seems safe to assume, therefore, that, 
so far at least as the courts are concerned, both 
the amendment and the Volstead act are beyond 
attack. 


“NIGHT RIDERS” IN THE SOUTH. 

There has been a sudden and alarming devel- 
opment of lawlessness in some of the Southern 
states, following a concerted attempt to compel 
the discontinuance of operations in the cotton- 
growing districts until the staple has reached the 
price of forty cents a pound. “Night riders” have 
been through the districts, posting warnings, and, 
in a number of instances, owners who did not 
obey the warnings have had their cotton gins 
burned at heavy loss. The movement has spread 
so rapidly—recalling, in some of its phases, the 
old Ku-Klux raids—that the governors of four 
states, Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, and South 
Carolina, have issued proclamations calling for 
the suppression of the outrages. 


THE STATUS OF THE RAILROADS. 

The railroads of the country are facing two 
serious dilemmas. On the one hand, several of 
the state railroad and utilities commissions have 
brought a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to contest the right of the 
commission to attempt to fix intra-state rates. 
There are separate hearings also scheduled in 
several states. Another serious difficulty is the 


decision of Comptroller of the Treasury Warwick 


that payment of nearly $400,000,000 due to the 
railroads under the governmental guaranty of the 
Transportation act will be withheld, pending the 
final certification of accounts by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,—a process which will 
take months. The money is sorely needed for 
improvements and to meet the wage awards. 
OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR. 

An incident of the past week, which is regarded 
as a favorable omen of improved relations with 
Mexico, was a visit by General Obregon, the 
newly-elected President of Mexico, who assumes 
the duties of his office on December 1, to El 
Paso, Texas. General Obregon with his escort 
crossed the International bridge from Juarez in 
a special train—the first passenger train to cross 
the border there for eight years. They were 
very cordially received by the mayor and other 
city officials, and by the governors of Arizona 
and New Mexico, and General Obregon ex- 
pressed warm appreciation of the welcome given, 
declaring that, though Mexico had not yet been 
officially recognized by the United States, she 
had been by the American people, which he 
valued yet more highly. An immediate effect of 
the visit was the issue, in a single day, of more 
than 600 passports to former Mexican citizens, 
anxious to go back to their own country. 


A POLISH-RUSSIAN ARMISTICE. 

A preliminary peace treaty and armistice was 
signed by the Polish and Russian Soviet peace 
delegates at Riga on October 12, to become ef- 
fective at midnight on the 18th. M. Joffre, the 
head of the Sqviet delegation, described the arm- 
istice as “a peace without victory and without 
vanquished,” in which case it must be materially 
different from the peace terms which the Bol- 
sheviki were imsisting on only a few weeks ago. 
The Russians have learned a number of things 
in the interval, among them the fact that Polish 
resistance to aggression is not so easily sup- 
pressed as they had imagined. The Poles are 
a brave and hardy people, and they have passed 
through so many wars and partitions of territory 
that they are hard to conquer. 


AN UNEXPECTED DEVELOPMENT. 

An unexpected and rather mysterious develop- 
ment is the seizure of the important city and dis- 
trict of Vilna by an irregular and insurgent Po- 
lish force, commanded by General Zellgouski, 
An attempt is being made to establish there a 
new state, which calls itself the “Central Lithuan- 
ian Government,” and promises soon to convoke 
a Diet. A note addressed to the Polish govern- 
ment asks forgiveness for the mutiny, and the 
Polish government, on its part, expresses total 
disapproval of the action taken, and promises to 
exert all its influence to settle the incident, The 
action of the insurgent Polish troops is reported 
to have been prevoked by Lithuanian raids upon 
the homes of Poles, 
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THE TURKS RAID ARMENIA. 

Turkish armies were reported, on October 13, 
as crossing into Armenia in force, in a “drive” 
upon Kars, Bartoum and Ardahan, and also, it 
is believed, with the object of preparing for a pos- 
sible junction with Bolshevik supplies and troops 
from the north. All Armenians of military age 
have been called to the colors, and the govern- 


ment has taken over the railways. It is the Turk- 
ish Nationalists who have initiated this move- 
ment, and their advance is slow and has met with 
stubborn resistance all along the front. The Bol- 
shevist forces have suffered so heavily of late in 
other fields that it is doubted whether they will 


be able to give effective aid to the advancing 
Turks. 


EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


J. H. VAN SICKLE 

The superintendent of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, for the past eleven years has as enviable 
a professional record as has any man in a City 
superintendency. He is the only superintendeat 
who has been high man in the far West, in the 
South, and in New England, dividing his profes- 
sional career almost equally between the three 
sections—nine years in the superintendency of 
North Denver, eleven years as superintendent of 
Baltimore, and is on his tenth year at Spring- 
field. 

It was his eminent success at Denver that led to 
the superintendency at Baltimore, the 
national significance of ‘this work in Baltimore 
gave him his position at Springfield. 

We may be pardoned a personal reference to 
his transference from Baltimore to Springfield. 
Our editorial comment on the Baltimore situation 
gave us the luxury of a threatened law suit by 
aggrieved parties in Baltimore. Fortunately we 
had become accustomed to such grievances, so 
that it merely endeared us all the more to Dr. Van 
Sickle and has given a personal flavor to his no- 
table success in New England, where he has been 
the one city superintendent of the section to be 
called upon to study school systems in Connecti- 
cut, in Pennsylvania, in Boston and other Massa- 
chusetts cities. 

When Dr. Leonard P. Ayres was asked recendly 
to study the educational situation in an important 
city and was obliged to decline he named Dr. 
Van Sickle as the safe and sane, capable and reli- 
able person to make the study, and it was oar 
privilege upon consultation to add: “So say we 
all of us.” 

By the by Springfield has had unusual success 
in the selection of educational leaders. Dr. A. P. 
Stone, long superintendent, was the most eminent 

‘rintendent of New England, always excepting 
John D. Philbrick of Boston, who was the co- 
worker with Dr. Stone on the State Board of Ed- 
ucation for many years, and to these two men 
Massachusetts owes the special distinction she had 
for a quarter of a century. With Dr. Thomas M. 
Balliet’s success all educators are familiar, for he 
was prominent among the superintendents of his 
day in the development of new city conditions. 
W. F. Gordy. who succeeded Dr. Balliet, was and 
is famous for blazing a new trail in the study of 
history, which has given him a national arena as 
an institute lecturer. 


Springfield is reported to have had the first 
city superintendent in the United States. Be 
that as it may, it has had no superintendent ‘n 
half a century who has not had a national reputa- 
tion, 


MILO HILLEGAS 


The expected has happened and Dr. Hillegas 
has resigned as state commissioner of Vermont 
and goes to a professorship in Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Dr. Hillegas has been an 
important professional force in New England. 
He has been an educational leader entirely un- 
like any other New England leader. He gave 
the Green Mountain State the first of the radically 
improved state systems that has seen every other 
New England State take long strides in advance. 
There is no state in New England working along 
any line that was known when Dr. Hillegas took 
the helm in Vermont four years ago. 

It means more to Teachers’ College to have 
Hillegas than it does to him to join the asso- 
ciates there. President Russell has done nothing 
that has functioned more significantly than when 
he called Dr. Snedden to his faculty, bringing into 
action a scholarly man who had genuine modern 
public school experience, and now with the same 
masterful foresight he selects another man with 
the latest ideas and ideals in real school adminis- 
tration. 

No language can adequately speak of the sig- 
nificance to New England to have had two of her 
state commissioners called to the faculty of the 
most commanding college for teachers in the 
world, 


JOHN E. SWEARINGEN 


We think South Carolina’s state superintend- 
ent is dean of state superintendents with his nine- 
teen years of service already and “up for reélec- 
tion” with no opponent. Not only so, but we are 
sure that he has grappled with state problems with 
as heroic a purpose, with as noble a spirit, and as 
intelligent skill as any one in these years. 

The Country Gentleman has a notably appre- 


ciative article in the issue of October 2 by A. R. 


Macdonald, who has shown rare ability in the 
series of articles on educational progress which 
he is writing for that magazine. John E. Swear- 
ingen deserves all that has been said of him, all 
that any one can say of him as a state leader. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE STORY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
CARROLL DOWNES 


Philadelphia holds undisputed first place in the value of 
its manufactures of woolen goods, carpets, textiles, loco- 
motives, steel ships, leather, storage batteries, dental in- 
struments, talking machines, hosiery, street cars, saws and 
felt hats. 

Philadelphia holds undisputed second place in the pro- 
duction of worsted goods, sugar and molasses, fertilizers, 
foundry castings, petroleum products, chemicals, drug- 
gist’s preparations and machine shop products. 

Philadelphia makes enough yards of carpet in one year 
to encircle the globe—over 25,000 miles or 45,000,000 
yards. 

More than one-half the people of the United States are 
riding in street cars made in Philadelphia. 

Think of it—a pair of Philadelphia-made sheets for 
every home in the United States!—over 180,000,000 9f 
cotton piece goods are produced in Philadelphia annually. 

There are enough pieces of underwear made in Phila- 
delphia each year to take care of every man, woman and 
child in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, Boston, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Baltimore, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, with enough remaining to clothe each per- 
son in the State of Texas and after this is done to make 
provision for each person in four.of the largest Southern 
States. 

Each working day in the year Philadelphia hat factories 
will turn out enough hats to give a hat to each man and 
boy in a city of 50,000 population—nearly 5,000,000 hats 
made each year. 

Two pairs of hosiery for each man, woman and child 
in the United States are made in Philadelphia every year, 
and there are enough pairs left over after this distribution 
to supply the requirements of Porto Rico, Virgin Islands 
and Hawaii. 

Philadelphia to a greater extent than any other city in 
the world provides for the physical wants of mankind 
through its enormous production of manufactured goods. 
There is not a part of the world that is not reached by a 
Philadelphia product. Some particular part of the world 
listens to songs in its own language reproduced by talk- 
ing machines manufactured in the Philadelphia district. 

Philadelphia manufactures more rugs and carpets than 
all of Great Britain and Ireland. 

In hosiery and underwear her factories lead the world. 

Philadelphia is the textile capital of the world. 

Drugs, medicines, antitoxins and vaccines of Phila- 
delphia origin have made possible the humanitarian work 
of the Red Cross on the battlefields of Europe. 

The city is the drug and chemical metropolis of 
America. 

Philadelphia leads the world in the manufacture of 
hardware and tools. A single plant makes annually more 
than 9,000,000 saws while another turns out the highest 
grade of axes used by lumbermen the world around. 
Padlocks made in Philadelphia guard the treasures of 
mankind in every country of the world. Every minute 
of every working day the year round more than sixty 
padlocks are made in one plant in Philadelphia, more 
than one a second. 

There is a Philadelphia-made tool for every job of 
metal and wood boring and every form of rotating tool 
is manufactured in this city. Five generations of com- 
petent mechanics have used augers made by the same 
Philadelphia firm. Household hardware specialties are 
manufactured in greater quantity in Philadelphia than in 


any other city and this is the home of farm and garden 
tools. 


More than $25,000,000 worth of hardware is distributed 
annually through Philadelphia jobbers. 

Philadelphia-made trolley cars set the standard in all 
American cities and are found in all parts of the world 
where comfort in travel is desired. 

Every two hours a steam locomotive is completed—ten 
made each working day. 

The increase in the volume of exports in 1919 over 1918 
was more than sixty-five million dollars, and the increase 
in the value of imports for 1919 over 1918 was nearly 
twenty-five millions. Vessels sailing from the port of 
Philadelphia in 1919 showed an increase of 115 per cent. 
over 1918, and of nearly 700 per cent. over 1913. There 
are now about 1,500 vessels sailing from this port each 
year. 

One-quarter of the ships called into being by the war 
were constructed in the Philadelphia district. 

Philadelphia-made ships of steel and wood carry the 
American flag into every seaport in the world. 

The American system of finance, which now plays such 
an important part in the development of every country in 
the world, had its inception in Philadelphia. 

With the exception of the great World War, every war 
in which the United States has been engaged was financed 
in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia is the home of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


oldest bank on the 


Last year the Red Cross sold seal stamps to 
fight tuberculosis to the amount of $4,200,000. 
New Hampshire led with fourteen cents per 
capita; Tennessee next with nine and one-half 
cents, and Kentucky with seven cents. 


“WELCOME” OF NEW THINGS. 


The first man who wore a silk hat was pelted with 
rocks, arrested for disturbing the peace and inciting to 
riot—and heavily fined! Hardly fitting recognition for 
the inventor of headgear that has crowned civilization’s 
grandest fetes. 

The first sewing machine Howe put on exhibition was 
smashed to pieces by a mob. 

Almost every engineer in the country called Westing- 
house a fool because he insisted his air brake could stop 
a train with wind. 

Jefferson was hated and berated for maintaining some- 
thing might be made of the country west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Parmentier was called a pig because he asserted pota- 
toes were fit food for humans. 

There is a famous cartoon of Napoleon in the nursery 
beside the cradle of his son and heir, the King of Rome. 
The emperor is squeezing the juice of a beet into the 
mouth of the infant King, saying: “Suck, dear, suck! 
Your father says ’tis sugar!” The people who first tried 
to tell us there was such a thing as beet sugar had a 
rather discouraging time of it. 

We may protest vehemently, but most of us are still 
in the position of the man who would not look at the 
new moon out of respect for that “ancient institution,” 
the old one. 

The new goes against the grain. 

Improvements almost always antagonize even 
whom in the long run they most benefit. 

If you're setting sail for new lands, be prepared for 
mutiny, conspiracy, cross-currents, ignorance and selfish- 
ness. You'll have to “sail on and on” before you see 
Indians!—New York World. 

New York city is to have a great hotel ex- 
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clusively for women of moderate means. It 
will have seventeen stories and 700 rooms, at $1 
and $2 a day. There will be a roof garden, 
gymnasium, private kitchen and laundries. 


FOG PERIL AT SEA OVERCOME. 

Another example of how the exigencies of war have 
brought forth inventions of great value in peace times is 
afforded by the hydrophone, a new aid to navigation 
which has been tested out by the government recently. 
The hydrophone is an electrical instrument designed to 
give ears to ships at sea and was evolved by the navy 
during the war period in an effort to overcome the sub- 
marine menace. The invention will soon be installed on 
merchant ships and is expected to defeat fog, the one ele- 
ment over which vessels at sea never have been able to 
triumph. The hydrophone also makes it possible for the 
officer navigating a ship to know the depth of the water 
without taking soundings. Its chief purpose, of course, 
is the detection of other craft, and it will make known 
the presence of ships within a radius of several miles. 

This valuable device was perfected by a group of scien- 
tists experimenting during the war at one of the naval 
stations in the hope of finding a method of spotting a 
submarine among a mass of other shipping. Some prog- 
ress was made during the period of actual hostilities, but 
the hydrophone was not completed until after the armis- 
tice was signed. As an added protection to troops, how- 
ever, it was installed on a transport for experimental 
purposes. It consists of a tank about twenty-one feet 
long, filled with water and located in the forepart of the 
ship near the keel. Hydroplane receivers, twenty-four on 
each of the port and starboard sides, conduct the sounds 


through the ship's hull to the operator at his instrument. 

By a delicate mechanism called the compensator the 
operator is able to locate the direction from which a 
sound comes. It also indicates the depth of the water at 
any time provided that it does not exceed 100 fathoms. 
The ship’s own propeller makes a sound which is re- 
flected by the sea bottom to the tank. The angle at 
which the sound is reflected enables the operator to cal- 
culate readily the depth from the bottom of the ship to 
the floor of the sea. The commercial possibilities of an 
invention of this kind may readily be seen and it prob- 
ably will prove a greater safeguard for shipping than any 
other invention excepting wireless. 

Massachusetts has 60,000 children who each 
year become fourteen years of age, and 30,000 
leave school for work in that year. It is pro- 
posed to raise the compulsory school age limit. 


THE CHAMPION COW. 


The honor of being champion Jersey cow of the world 
has passed from Mrs. Vive-la-France to Mrs. Plain-Mary, 
who has broken Jersey records by producing 1,040 
pounds of butter fat in a year. Equally fortunate is 
Minerva Beets, who at the last National Dairy show won 
the Holstein-Friesian championship for the sixth con- 
secutive year. In nine years Minerva has produced 100,- 
000 quarts of milk. More milk and better milk is the 
growing need of millions of babies, and it is up to the 
23,000,000 dairy cows of the United States to manifest 
their Americanism by increasing their annual yield of 
89,000,000,000 pounds of milk, an average of 3,800 
pounds each. 
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BOOK TABLE 


INTRODUCTION TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
A Statement of Facts and Principles Related to the 
Vocational Aspects of Education Below College 
Grade. By David Spence Hill, Ph. D., LL. D., presi- 
dent State University of New Mexico. Introduction 
by M. V. O'Shea. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 483 pp. 

This book is so comprehensive, so elaborate in its 
specific treatment of every new phase of vocational 
activities that no other can take its place. For instance, 
we know of no book in which can be found so much 
that is enlightening and suggestive, as the presentation 
of the Smith-Hughes Act, the Smith-Lever Act, the 
Smith- Towner Act, Smith-Sears Act, and the Smith- 
‘Towner Bill. 

Twenty times, under as many different conditions, ‘s 
the Smith-Hughes Act considered. There is nothing left 
to be desired for an intelligent opinion as to any one or 
all of these Federal propositions. This is a character- 
istic of the treatment of present-day vital educational 
propositions. No junior or senior high school teacher’s 
desk can safely or wisely be without this book, whether 
the teacher is in the vocational department or not. It is 
a Thesaurus of information on all lines that focus ve- 
ational activities. 

PRODUCTIVE SOILS. The Fundamentals of Suc- 
cessful Soil Management and Profitable Crop Produc- 
tion. Abridged by Wilbert Walter Weir. Farm Life 
Text Series, edited by K. C. Davis, Ph. D. 194 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincoit 
Company. 

The farmer is once more to be the American aristo- 
crat. The day of the tenant farmer is likely to pass 
gradually, as good tenants are to be able to buy the farm 


they have rented, and men who have rented farms wi!l 
operate them themselves unless their tenants are sufh- 
ciently efficient to own them. 

Rural schools are to be the best schools. Already the 
best public schools in America are country schools. To 
be sure they are now few, but they are multiplying 
rapidly, and all rural schools are likely to be good schools 
before all city schools are good schools. 

One of the first requisites in the perfection of rural 
schools is the provision of a complete library of Farm 
Life Textbooks, among which none will stand higher 
than W. W. Weir’s abridgment of “Productive Soils,” 
which is accurate science and modern science. 

Another requisite is a cessation of attempts to write 
down to the child. Today any child can come up to any 
sensible writing that is accurate science provided he 
can become interested in it. 

Illustrations are indispensable and nowhere are they 
more abundant and helpful than in “Productive Soils.” 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. By Leonard V. 

Koos, University of Minnesota. Introduction by 

Henry Suzzallo. New York: MHarcourt, Brace and 

Howe. Cloth. 

The Junior high school has come into general adop- 
tion so suddenly and so generally that the designation 
covers all sorts, sizes, and shapes of plans. Up to date 
about all that is demonstrated by the universality of the 
Junior high school is uniform dissatisfaction with the 
eight-four plan. 

We are beginning to get some literature on the Junior 
high school, but it is mostly mechanical or propaganda. 
When it is mechanical it is stupidly statistical, and when 
it is propaganda it usually dodges facts and figures. 
Mr. Koos has written a book that is interesting because 
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there is slight attempt to appear scientific by presenting 
many tables of figures, or making voluminous quota- 
tions. He is not propagandist enough to need manv 
figures. The only mechanical feature of the book is the 
Table of Contents, with about 350 lines. Of course 
there is no harm done, but one is a bit curious to know 
why there should be such a skeleton when the book itself 
is very free from any such mechanical arrangement. 

It is a good book to read because it has all that one 
needs to know, and it is SO written that one is morally 
sure to read it through. 


THE GREAT MODERN AMERICAN STORIES. An 
Anthology, compiled and edited, with a reminisceat 
introduction, by William Dean Howells. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. Cloth. 452 pp. Price, $2.50. 

The recent death of William Dean Howells, long the 
dean of American letters, adds particular interest to his 
last work, the compilation of an anthology of representa- 
tive modern American stories. Not everybody will ap- 
prove completely of his choice—that wouldn’t be human 
nature; but he certainly hasn’t included any story that 
isn't great and isn’t representative. From old favorites 
like Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, and 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, to contemporaries like Am- 
brose Bierce and Theodore Dreiser; from the tragedy if 
Mrs. Gilman’s “Yellow Wall Paper” to the comedy of 
Mark Twain’s “Jumping Frog’; stories of the West, 
represented by Bret Harte’s tear-bringing “Outcasts of 
Poker Flat,” with its matchless artistry; stories of the 
South, such as George W. Cable’s “Jean-Ah Poquelin,” 
and Joel Chandler Harris’s “Tar Baby” from “Uncle 
Remus”; stories of New England and the Middle Wes; 
stories of war and peace, of sea and land; stories with a 
mystery and stories with a hoax; terrible stories and de- 
lightful stories—-such is the range of the book. Perhaps 
its diversity of choice is best shown by the fact that it 
includes Henry James and Frank R. Stockton, Edith 
Wharton and George Ade. Among the writers not al- 
ready mentioned we find Alice Brown, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Virginia Tracy, Hamlin Garland, and Edward 
Everett Hale (“My Double and How He Undid Me”). 
Both “high-brows”’ and “low-brows” will enjoy this 
book; while literary men pore over Howells’s introduc- 
tion, the bibliographical note by the publisher, and the 
biographical data at the end of the volume, the vulgir 
herd will roar with laughter over Stockton’s “Christmas 
Wreck” with its canned peaches. In short, it is a boolz 
for everybody. The same house also publishes “Greit 
Modern English Stories” and “Great Modern’ French 
Stories,” and announces similar collections for Scandi- 
navian, German, and Italian literature. 


CALIFORNIA. By Harold W. Fairbanks, Ph. D. The 
New Progressive Geographies Developed According 
to the Problem Method. San Francisco: Herr Wagner 
Publishing Company. 

This second book in this series gives California a 
place never conceived in any other series. It has been a 
pet dream of the editor of the Journal of Education that 
sometime there would be a real geography which would 
deal adequately with every state in the Union. Here 
California is delightfully treated geographically and 
beautifully illustrated. There are no more beautiful 
page illustrations in color in any geographies than 
lend their charms to “California” in this series. 

Every pupil in the United States sometime in his ele- 
mentary school course should read studiously and recite 
enthusiastically this portrayal of California. 


HYGIENE AND HEALTH. Book One. By Charles 
P. Emerson, Dean and Professor of Medicine, In- 
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diana School of Medicine, and George Herbert 

Betts, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Cloth. 

188 pp. 

Reviewing a book like this is not a pleasurable ex- 
perience: It makes one wish to be a boy again, so 
that he might study with other children a book so 
fascinating. It fascinates not only by attractive 
make-up and its scores of pictures, but by its sim- 
plicity of diction. Messrs. Emerson and Betts have 
evolved a textbook which is hard to criticise. In 
twenty-nine chapters they have dealt with every pos- 
sible aspect of healthful living. The boy and girf 
are taught how to live—i. e., how to work, play, study, 
eat, sleep, breathe, walk, dress, how to keep clean, 
stand straight, how to care for teeth, hair, skin, and 
many other important things necessary to make 
strong and healthy men and women out of girls and 
boys. 


WONDER STORIES. The Best Myths for Boys and 
Girls. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. With pictures in 
colors by Clara M. Burd. Springfield, Mass.: Milton 
Bradley Company. Cloth. Price, $2.59. 

From the days when Bulfinch’s “Age of Fables” had 
such an enormous and persistent sale the schools and the 
homes have demanded myths, but this book of “Wonder 
Stories” is by far the best selection of Myths, the best 
told, the best in page and type, that we have seen, and 
the color plates are exquisite. Any child will revel im 
such “Wonder Stories” as these, and they will be a part 
of his inheritance for life. Nothing ever has taken or 
ever will take the place of classic Myths. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“A Day Continuation School at Work.” Edited by W. 
J. Wray and R. W. Ferguson. Price, $3.00, net.—“Am, 
Elementary History of England.” By E. Wyatt Davies. 
Price, $1.20. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 


“The American Democracy.” By S. E. Forman. Price,. 
$1.75. New York: Century Company. - 

“First Italian Book.’ By Ernest H. Wilkins. Price,. 
$1.60—"Giacosa Tristi  Amori.’’ Edited by Rudolph 
Altroecchi and Benjamin Mather Woodbridge. Price,. 
$1.60. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. , 

“The Story of America.’"—La Storia dell’ America. By 
Alberto Pecorino for the Massachusetts Society of the 
Colonial Dames. Boston, Mass.: Marshall, Jones Com- 
pany. 


“A Civic Reader.” By F. B. Pearson and John L. Clif- 
ton. Columbus: Ohio Educational Monthly. 

“The Gospel of St. Matthew.’ New York: Doubleday,. 
Page and Company. P 

By J. L. Neufeld. Philadel- 
phia: P. Blakiston’s Sons and Company. ; 

“La Correspondance Elementaire.” By Benedict H. 
D’Arlon. Price, 85 cents.—‘Manual de Correspondencia 
Comercial.” By Julis Mercado. Price, 88 cents. New 
York: Gregg Publishing Company. 

“Lost River.” By Allen Chaffee. Price, $1.50. Spring-- 
field, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. seats 

“Uncle Squeaky’s Country Store.” Bv Nellie M. Leon- 
ard.—"‘Durny’s History of France.’ Translated by M. 
Edited by James F. Jameson.—‘Swiss Fairy 
Tales.” By William Elliott Griffis—‘A Boy in Serbia. 
By E. C. Davies.—‘‘Tom,the Little Wood Carver. By 
Johanna Spyri. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“The American Red Cross in Great War.” By Henry 
P. Davison. New York: The Macmillan Company. .. 

“Farm Crops Laboratory Manual and Note Book.” By 
F. W. Lathrop. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“L’Oncle Sam en France.” By Leopold Cardon.— 
“Public Speaking.” By Clarence Stratton. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 

“Fairy Grammar.” By J. Harold 
$1.25, net—“‘A Book of Boyhoods: Chaucer to Mac- 
Dowell.” By Eugenie M. Fryer. Price, $3.00, net.— 
“Bastern Stories and Legends.” By Marie L. Shedlock.. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“Practical English for New Americans.” By 
O'Toole. New York: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“In’ Storyland.” By Ruth Irma Low. Boston: 
Maynard and Company. 


Carpenter. Price, 


Rose M.. 


Small,. 


Oculists and Physicians. 
AV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Rem 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye: 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicieas 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes’ 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’se 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste® 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Quality Always Wins 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


in every walk of life, doing something better than the 
other fellow spells Success. Boston Garter's success 
is just a matter of being ahead in quality and workman- 
ship, giving wearers the greatest amount of satisfaction. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 
Makers of 


Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 


for Women, Misses and Children 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


BCONKe, 


THE TASK THE 
PUBLISHER> 


{| The youth of the nation in grammar school and high school, the student in college, come in contact with 


school books during the impressionable years — years in which habits and thoughts are formed that must 
inevitably be of life-long duration. 


{ The clear, purposeful thought of the master educators in every line is turned over to the manufac- 
turer of school books; his is the problem of presenting those thoughts in simple, dignified, artistic 


physical form. On the author rests the responsibility of proper appeal to the mind of the student: on the 
book-maker, that of proper appeal to the senses. 


§ Attractive the school book must be; handsomely bound, properly printed, with due allowance for those 
expanses of white in margin and at chapter end which please the eye and make for serene reading. 
Utilitarian aspects must not be forgotten—thestrong, lasting binding; the colors that please the eye yet 
withstand daily usage; paper and other materials that are made for genuine service. 


{ Many years of experience and the production of millions upon millions of school books have not dimmed 
our visualization of the high purpose every book thus produced must serve, nor our enthusiasm for that 
perfection which has come to be associated with the published product of this Company. 


{ Skilful, experienced craftsmanship, superb facilities, super-careful inspection, surround the production of 
Conkey-made school books and are the tangible manifestations of an ideal based on a thorough apprecia- 
tion of our responsibility to the youth of the land. 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 
Manufacturers of School Books for Publishers 


Including every detail as well as 
Boxing and Shipr-ent to Customer 


HAMMOND, IND. CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CITY 
Gen. Offices and Factory Fine Arts Bldg. 


Metropolitan Life Bidg. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


~ 


one-piece Cover. 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETT 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings be Held 


OCTOBER. 

22-23: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. East-Central Division 
at Urbana. 

27-28-29: Maine State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Bangor. 

28-29 Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. North-West Division at 
Dixon. 

28-29: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction at Providence. 

29: Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at Tre 
mont Temple, Boston. 

NOVEMBER. 

2-5: Colorado Education Assoeia- 

tion. Grand Junction. 

5: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association at Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 

5: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at North- 
hampton, Mass. 

5: Worcester County (Mas s.) 
Teachers’ Association at Me- 
chanics’ Hall, Worcester, Mass. 

4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 

tion. Pueblo and Denver. 3 

Smith. executive secretary, 532 

Commonwealth Building, Denver. 

4-5-6: Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee. 

22-23-24: South Dakota Education 
Association at Aberdeen. Presi- 
dent, E. C. Woodburn, Spearfish. 
Corresponding Secretary, <A. H. 
Seymour, Aberdeen. 

27: Modern “Language Association 
of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, at Johns Hopkins’ Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

DECEMBER. 

27-8: American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Vassar (Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

28-30: Central Division at Chicago, 
Illinois. 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 

tional Association at Harrisburg. 

29-36: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Chi- 
cago, IDllinois. 


1921. 
epcortment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 


tion. Atlantic City. 


CALIFORNIA‘ 


LOS ANGELES. The southern 
branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia with possible accommodations 
for 1,750 has a _ waiting list of 
more than 200. 

110,000 pupils enrolled in the pub- 
lic schools. 

LOS ANGELES. The city board 
of education purchased 210 pianos 
for the public schools in one deal this 
season. 

The Polytechnic evening high 
school has an enrollment of 8,440 
boys. 

This state has 2.7 per cent. of 
its population in high schools, which 
leads the states of the Union. 

SAN DIEGO. Peter W. Ross is 
president of the Principals’ Club, a 
wide-awake professional organiza- 
tion at whose’ banquet half-a-hun- 
dred members gather. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MIDDLETOWN. The endowment 
fund for Wesleyan University totals 
more than two-and-a-quarter million 
dollars. It is to be carried to three 
millions. 


DELAWARE. 


A unique system of record cards 
promises to give the State of Dela- 
ware first place for accuracy and 
speed in the tabulation of school 
statistics. 

According to the plan recently 
adopted by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, individual record cards are 
provided teachers for every child 
enrolled in the schools. The cards 
go back and forth each month from 
the teacher to the office of her 
county or special district superin- 
tendent. The facts are first written 
in by the teacher, and upon their re- 
turn, compiled and tabulated on a 
counting machine such as is used by 
the Census Bureau at Washington. 

The cards, mailed out from the 
central office at the start, have been 
planned with the one idea of light- 
ening the work of the teacher. The 
information asked for in the greater 
number of instances required only a 
check mark after the item already 
printed on the card. After the first 
month only five entries per month 
are required. The cards ask for the 
number of the district, the child’s 


name, age and nationality; for a re- 
port on the physical defects as taken 
from the record file in the school- 
room, following the visit of the 
school physician; for the total num- 
ber of days present; the days absent 
and the causes of absence, also the 
number of times tardy during the 
month. The child's parents’ names 
are requested, also his classification 
according to occupation; the dis- 
tance the home is from the school, 
whether transportation is furnished 
by the state and whether or not the 
child is promoted at the end of the 
year. The expectation is that the 
“attendance record card” will take 
the place of all other attendance rec- 
ords in the state. 

The cards upon their return to the 
central office each month, by the 
teacher, are reduced to the terms of 
a code, counted and tabulated in the 
counting machine. The result is a 
complete school census brought, 
month by month, up to date. 

The entire attendance record plan 
is a part of an extensive state cam- 
paign for better school attendance in 
Delaware, and it will furnish in- 
formation invaluable to the State 
Board of Education in formulating 
their building plans for the future. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

In George Washington University 
ninety per cent. of the students are 
self-supporting. Here is a_ univer- 
sity that is a real Good Samaritan. 


ILLINOIS. 


EVANSTON. Walter DiN Scott, 
the new president of Northwestern 
University, has as_ enthusiastic a 
reception as students could stage. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. The board of educa- 
tion, at its meeting recently, passed 
the following resolution :— 

“That all teachers whose  educa- 
tional qualifications place them im 
group one or group .two, who have 
heretofore been receiving the maxi- 
mum, or who on the former schedule 
would have been entitled to the maxi- 
mum this year, and who have taught 
in the Topeka schools at least tem 
years, shall receive the maximum 
salary beginning this year, provid 
they agree to make three semester 
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Encourage the Study Economics 


ALVAN T. SIMONDS 


PRESIDENT OF THE SIMONDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“THE SAW MAKERS” OF FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Offers two prizes of 


For the best two essays written by pupils of 


high schools or normal schools, on 


the following subject 


Present Economic Conditions and the Teachings of 
Adam Smith in the Wealth of Nations 


Contest closes March 1, 1921 


For details and conditions write to Contest Editor, Simonds Mfg. Co., 
473 Main Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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a s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Meow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registra‘‘on form free. 


hours’ credit each year by extension 
courses or by summer work, until 
the deficiency in educational require- 
ments has been made up.” : 

A slight change was made in the 
salary schedule to the effect that all 
teachers who present, before Oc- 
tober 1 of any year, evidence of hav- 
ing earned at least six semester 
hours by extension courses or work 
in an approved university, college or 
normal school, will receive the bene- 
fit of the $50 bonus. 


KENTUCKY. 

His Excellency Edwin P. Mor- 
row, governor of Kentucky, in a re- 
cent statement dealing with the edu- 
cational revival which that state is 
experiencing, said: “I urge the peo- 
ple of our Commonwealth to a gen- 
erous support of, and a genuine in- 
terest in, our public schools. Edu- 
cation is an investment. Kentucky's 
greatest tax is ignorance.” 


MAINE. 

CORNISH. The state drive when 
it came to this town found upwards 
of two hundred citizens ready to 
brave the worst “line storm” in 
years, and they stayed from early in 
the forenoon until late in the even- 
ing. It was the best educational 
meeting ever held here. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The annual convention of the 
Essex County Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Friday, November 5, at 9.45 
a. m. Departmental meetings for 
the high, grammar and _ primary 
school sections will be held during 
the forenoon at hours and places to 
be announced later. The afternoon 
session will begin with music by the 
Harvard double quartette. The busi- 
ness meeting will be held at this 
session. 

The various speakers and _ their 
assignments are as follows :— 

Angelo Patri, principal of a New 
York City grammar school and au- 
thor of the much talked of book “A 
Schoolmaster of the Great City,” is 
the speaker at the general meeting in 
the forenoon. 

W. D. Lewis, deputy superintendent 
of public instruction in Pennsvlvania 
and formerly principal of the Wil- 
liam Penn High School in Philadel- 
phia, will address the high and 
grammar school sections. His topic 
for the high school section is “Edu- 
cation for Democratic Citizenship.” 
In the grammar school section he 
will discuss reading and literature 
from the point of view of the ele- 
mentary school teacher. 

Daniel Starch, professor of psy- 
chology at Harvard and author of 
several works on educational. psy- 
chology, is the other speaker for the 
high school section. Dr. Starch’s 
book, “Educational Measurements,” 
deals with the scientific standardiza- 
tion of the marking system. He 


will present some of the concrete re- 
sults of his study along this line. 

Margaret T. Maguire, principal of 
the General George A. McCall gram- 
mar school in Philadelphia, will 
speak to both the primary and gram- 
mar school sections. Miss Maguire 
has spent the summer in England 
studying educafional _— conditions 
there. 

Florence M. Hale, agent for rural 
education in Maine, is one of the 
speakers for the primary school sec- 
tion. Her address will be planned 
especially for the benefit of teachers 
in the first four grades. 

Martin G. Brumbaugh, statesman, 
educator, author and editor, for sev- 
eral years governor of Pennsylvania 
and formerly superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia, will be the 
speaker of the afternoon. The title 
of Dr. Brumbaugh’s address is “The 
Current Concerns of Education.” 

William C. Moore, Newburyport, 
is president, and Miss Helen M. 
Palmer, Haverhill, is secretary. 

AMHERST. Amherst College is 
to start a campaign for a three- 
million fund. 

BOSTON. For the first time there 
were many promising candidates for 
the position of assistant superinten- 
dent. There were twenty-five ag- 
gressive candidates of whom five 
were women. Miss Rose _ Carrigan 
and Mary E. Keys each had a large 
and influential backing, as did James 
E. Thomas. Lincoln Owen and 
Owen D. Evans. The election of 
Arthur L. Gould, on the tenth ballot, 
with only one opposing vote was a 
great compliment. He is well under 
fifty years of age, is a graduate of 
Boston University. He taught in 
Abington six years and then came 
into the Boston service, where he 
has been for sixteen years, nine years 
as principal of elementary schools. 

CAMBRIDGE. Well known Har- 
vard men, representing every class 
from 1864 to 1920, who have volun- 
teered to push through the comple- 
tion of the Endowment Fund of $15,- 
250,000, are perfecting details for the 
campaign which will begin Novem- 
ber &. 

It is confidently expected that dur- 
ing the four weeks covered by the 
final canvass not only will a very 
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ates as yet unenrolled avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of becom- 
ing identified with the fund, but that 
with the assistance of the district 
organization the remaining $2,900,- 
000 of the fund will be secured and 
the pledge of the alumni to the uni- 
versity be fulfilled. 

_CAMBRIDGE. Harvard Univer- 
sity enrolls 5,481 students, a gain 
ot 459 over last year, or a gain of 
ten per cent. Harvard College en- 
rolls 2,526 with 900 first-year men. 
_MILTON. Joseph A. Ewart, as- 
Sistant superintendent of schools in 
Somerville, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools in Milton for a 
term of three years. resigna- 
tion will be received by the Somer- 
ville school committee at its meeting 
October 25. He goes from a position 
paying $3,700 a year to one with a 
salary the first year of $4,500. He 
is a graduate of Boston University, 
and was a grammar school principal 
in Salem in January, 1913, when he 
was called to Somerville to be princi- 
pal of the Forster grammar school. 
Later he was made headmaster of 
the junior high school, and in 1918 
was made assistant superintendent 
of schools. 


MINNESOTA. 


Distribution of the October appor- 
tionment to schools, totaling $1,X71,- 
60), was authorized by the state 
board of education at its quarterly 
meeting held in the offices of J. M. 
McConnell, commissioner of educa- 
tion. The appropriation is based on 
an enrollment of 503,596. There were 
445,598 pupils entitled to share in the 
appropriation and the rate per pupil 
is $4.20, the largest in the history of 
the state. 

This is the first payment of state 
money to schools this fall and will 
be followed shortly by the distribu- 
tion of the special state aid to all 
classes of schools, which will amount 
to approximately $3,200,000, 

There will be no shortage in school 
aid, according to members. of the 
board. All schools will receive their 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
hieh school. and for the commer- 
“ial department of the high school. 
T. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Course for teachers in Tunior 


large proportion of the 8,573 gradu- 


by the thousand 


ARLO 50 Cents 


— 
| 
| 


The Arlo Plan 


Standardized tests for reading, and reading subjects are being sold 
in almost every state. These provide a sure way 
of finding out how much your pupils can comprehend and hold, What 
have you, Mr. Superintendent, which will surely and rapidly build up } 
this power to grasp and retain word pictures and actions’ from the 
printed page, and give expression to them? 

Pursuing this line we got sets of Arlo and Clematis, which we | 
used with the Arlo Plan in two of the grades ranking lowest in 
the city. At the end of another term we gave a second set of tests, 
and found that the classes using the Arlo Plan, which had prevt- 
ously ranked lowest, now ranked highest in the city. 


H. B. THOMPSON, Superintendent of Schools, 
CLEMATIS 55 Cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


Sehools. A. C. BOVDEN 


Marine City, Mich. 
ANITA 60 Cents 
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full quota of appropriation allowed 
under the law. 


Hennepin county was authorized 
$274,514 as its apportionment for 
October; Ramsey $142,094; St. Louis 
county, ; Stearns county, 
$37,317; Winona County, $21,781, 
and Blue Earth, $21,021. 

NEW YORK. 
State population 10,384,144; gain 


13.9 per cent. 


The schools of this state have en- 
rolled nearly 300,000 young people, 
sixteen, seventeen and eighteen years 
of age, for state military training. 

NEW YORK. The state of New 
York now has a compuisory military 
training law for all youths between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen, and 
a recent picture taken at the DeWitt 
Clinton high school, New York City, 
shows hundreds of young men taking 
the oath of allegiance to the colors. 

Special classes for the education 
of adult immigrants are being main- 
tained in hotels, factories, union 
halls, schools and in homes. 

The opening of these classes is due 
to the efforts of the Americanization 
committee of the Mayor's commit- 
tee of women working in co-opera- 
tion with city and state educational 
authorities. 

The work constitutes a first step 
to bring education and with it Amer- 
can ideals to the large body of adult 
immigrants. 

W. C. Smith, head of the State 
Immigrant Educational Department, 
has given his enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion. Julian Hochfelder, assistant 
supervisor of immigrant education, 
and Miss Sarah Elkus, a member of 
the board of education, have told of 
the progress of the work. 

Classes have been started in the 
public schools for mothers. Hours 
have been fixed from 10 to 12 and 
from 1 to 3 p. m. Arangements have 
been made so that children may 
either be taken care of in the kinder- 
gartens or else in settlement houses 
with nurses in attendance. 

Where family reasons make it im- 
possible for mothers to attend, 
groups of seven or eight mothers 
will be given a_ teacher, who will 
call at their homes. 

YONKERS. Population 
gain 25.5 per cent. 


100,176; 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Population of state 2,556,486; gain 
15.9 per cent. 

WEST RALEIGH. The registrar’s 
office at State College announces 
that the enrollment is the highest 
in the history of the college 
for this season of the year. 
The figures show that 911 men are 
registered. Agriculture leads the 
enrollment by courses with 297 stu- 
dents, followed by electrical and me- 
chanical 


engineering with 156 men 
each and textile engineering with 
153. It is expected that the numer- 


ous special courses given at the col- 
lege will bring the total registration 
for the college year up to approxi- 
mately 1,200. 


once about “OLD 
Vic” Public School. Probably 
located east of Mississippi River, 
30 or 40 years ago. Address R. M. 


Jones, Jones Business College, 550 
Garfield Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Information at 


T BER FINDS many schools overcrowded and every day new calls come for extra 
0C 0 teachers, from kindefgarten room to high schvol places, a8 well as 
for positions left vacant by the release of teachers to accept better offers. From a central 
New York city a commercial teacher writes: “1 am here teaching through the efforts of your 
Agency... From a teacher in western New York: on October 9 


“I am leaving ior... 


to take the place for which you SCHOOL remain.” From a western New York 
recommended me. Thanking a. superintendent by telephone: “You 
may send Mr. (Union College graduate) to take our high school position, to begin 


as soon as possible.’ We can offer a few candidates for sudden vacancies; we can 
offer many places which may appeal to teachers who will send us _ their regis- 
trations now. Recommendation to a desired position at this 


OVERCROWDED. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


time practically means appointment when se mapy schools are 


Albert Teachers’ Agency “i;"" 


Oldest under same management, largest and best known. 
now for high class positions. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, Spokane, 


Teachers wanted 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 


BRecommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schcols. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERIC AN an TEACHERS’ AGENCY to 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachers and bas filled hur- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Eetab- 

No charge to employers, 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889 
none for registration. If you need & 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 3t Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


FIFTH AVENUE people. We 
Established 1855 


4 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Propriete 
442 Tremont Building, 


Between 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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ever did little children, and |< 


MUSIC APPRECIATION Descriptive westc 
however. go far to prowe that little children, entirely Teddy Beare’ Picaic—tseet 
unaided by question or suggestion, will generally give This is prime favorite 
evidence of having received the impression intended hy the ’ i with the “Littlest ones.” The 
‘ composer. If, in addition to the title, a few words of j glow march time with clock- 
i Suggestion as to the wtting. atmosphere, o color he given, | + like rhythm strongly accented 
: the greatest enjoyment is evidenced by the children in ; makes the selection excellent 
telling what the music means to them personally for free expression. The bears 
are having as noisy a picnic as 
| 


‘The Swan—450% 
every child delights in the 
This celebrated composition by the nated French fearsomeness of the very 


composer Saint-Saens (Senk’Sehn) is an excellent fi 


In his fantastic light opera, 
Bates in Toyland, Victor Her- 
bert brings to life the gay 
-- Personalities of the toy shop. 
With the first fentare of little 
tin horns at the opening of 
this jolly march, we can pic 
ture the parade of animals and 
dolls and tin soldiers, with all 
the tinsel and pomp of their 


broad-toned ‘cello repre- 
sents the swan as it gintes 
gracefully over the plact 
lake, the peaceful silence i 
broken only by the nipples 
of the water on the stones t 


suggested by the delicate 
iment 


accompa! 
tell when the swan pausesand raises his bead? “I want to ask you a riddle 
find picture of a sparkling little waterfall? © “question,” and 1 wonder if 
This selection may he associated with the familiar story of } What is it that has a round face and tuo it 
Desiting.. wane its hands at its side as we do, but they grow 


nnouncing 
Music Appreciation 
for Little Children 


in the Home, Kindergarten, and Primary Schools 
A guide for parents and teachers in using music in early childhood, where it rightfully 
belongs. 
Profusely illustrated in color and half-tone; pedagogically presented, carefully classified, 
systematically 
This book is without question the most complete work yet published upon the proper 
beginnings of the study of real music. It marks an epoch in music study. It is an absolutely 
pioneer work in a broadly cultural yet eminently practical field. 
The contents are: 
Foreword (by Professor Patty S. Supervision of Music Lesson Buildin 
Hill, Columbia University) Appreciation Making the Most of a Record 
Universal Need of Music Beginning Cultural Hearing Correlations 
Appreciation - Rhythm Primary Stories and Poems 
Education Through Music Song The Boyhood of Handel, 
Instrumental Music Mozart, and Mendelssohn 
Suggested Lessons 


For further information consult any Victor 
dealer or write to the 


Educational Department 


Camden, N. J. 


This trademark and the trade- * 
marked word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify 
all our products. look under the 
Hid! Look on the label! 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
den, New Jersey 
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